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” Lecture by Mr. H. 


Professional Notes. 


WE publish this month the results of the recent 
examinations of the Society of Incorporated 
The number of 
candidates totalled 978, of whom 471 (48 per 
cent.) were successful. 

The percentage of passes in the Final examina- 
tion, for which 358 candidates presented them- 
selves, was also 48 per cent. Three Certificates 
of Merit have been awarded, the recipients being 


| Mr. Herbert William Simpson (Bradford), First ; 


Mr. Lazarus Coorland (London), Second; and 
Mr. William Edward Rushforth, (Wigan), Third. 


Eight candidates obtained Honours in the 
Intermediate examination. They are Mr. Gilbert 
Sugden (Taunton), First Place Certificate and 
First Prize; Mr. Harry Smith (Chesterfield), 
Second Place Certificate and Second Prize ; 
Mr. Derrick Longridge Crow (Nottingham), 


Third Place Certificate; Mr. Herbert Keeling 
(Nottingham), Fourth Place Certificate; Mr. 
Christopher Utrick Mack (Newcastle-upon-Tyne), 
Fifth Place Certificate; Mr. Dan _ Francis 
Rookwood (London), Sixth Place Certificate ; 
Mr. Alexander Philip Isaac Greene (London), 
Seventh Place Certificate; and Mr. Charles 
Robinson Currie (Birkenhead), Eighth Place 
Certificate. For this examination there were 
490 candiates, of whom 49 per cent. were suc- 
cessful. po 

Forty-three per cent. of 130 entrants passed 
the Preliminary examination. Miss Hildred 
Irene Bridgwater (Birmingham), is awarded the 
First Place Certificate, and Mr. Dennis John 
England (London), the Second Place Certificate. 


In Committee on the Finance Bill the clauses 
relating to tax avoidance were severely criticised, 
partly in regard to their operation and partly 
in reference to their complicated wording. 
Several Members of Parliament complained of 
the want of lucidity in drafting, and Sir John 
Withers said that the clause relating to educa- 
tional trusts was the most complicated one he 
had had to deal with in his life. He had sent 
it to the best Counsel at the Bar and had received 
letters from them saying that it was absolutely 
and totally unintelligible. 


On Clause 16, which relates to the avoidance 
of income tax by the transfer of income to persons 
abroad, an amendment was moved to leave out 
the proviso which sets forth that sub-clause (1) 
shall not apply if the individual shows to the 
satisfaction of the Special Commissioners that 
the transfer was effected mainly for some purpose 
other than the avoidance of liability to taxation. 
To meet the representations that were made, the 
Government agreed to re-consider the wording 


of the proviso. A further amendment designed 
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to place the onus of proof upon the Inland 
Revenue instead of upon the taxpayer was 
rejected, Mr. Chamberlain stating that if it 
were carried it would, in his opinion, wreck the 
clause; and he expressed the same view with 
regard to a further amendment to omit the word 
“mainly.” If this were done, he said, the clause 
could not operate if any taxpayer could give 
any reason whatever, in addition to avoidance of 
tax, for his action in transferring some of his 
assets abroad. To take the word “ mainly ” 
out, he said, would be quite fatal to the clause. 


To Clause 19, which deals with revocable 
and irrevocable settlements, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved some amendments for 
the purpose of counteracting an attempt which, 
he said, some ingenious people were making to 
make revocable deeds, entered into before the 
Budget was introduced, irrevocable under the 
new Act. Information as to the procedure had, 
he said, been circulated, and a number of supple- 
mentary deeds had been drawn up. 


Regarding revocable settlements made after 
the decision of the House of Lords, in Watson’s 
Trustees v. Wiggins in 1933, it was suggested that 
the makers of these settlements ought to have until 
next December in which to decide whether to 
make them irrevocable, and Mr. Chamberlain 
said he would look into the point before the 
report stage. The power conferred on the 
Commissioners under sub-clause (6) to require 
“any person” to furnish particulars for the 
purpose of the section was strongly attacked as 
being an unwarrantable interference with liberty 
which might lead to grave abuses. On behalf 
of the Government it was stated that before the 
report stage the matter would be considered in 
order to get a form of words which, without 
hampering the Commissioners, would not confer 
on them unnecessarily wide powers. 


At the present time when the question of legal 
avoidance of Income Tax is so much to the fore, 
the decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the case of Income Tax Com- 
missioner of Bengal v. Mercantile Bank of India 
and Others affords an example of the methods 
which can be adopted with this object. It was 
necessary for the executors of Sir David Yule to 
raise a large sum of money to provide for the 
payment of death duties. Included in his estate 
were a number of holdings in companies which 
had undistributed profits. Arrangements were 
made whereby the companies capitalised their 
undistributed profits and made distributions to 


_and the Inland Revenue claimed that there had 


the shareholders in the form of debentures, which 
were eventually redeemed. Assessments were 
made upon the executors in respect of the 
debentures so issued, but it has been held, follow. 
ing the decisions in the case of Inland Revenue 
Commissioners v. Blott and Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue v. Fisher’s Executors, that there 
was no liability to tax thereon. 


The question whether an income tax payer 
in Australia should bear tax upon income derived 
from stock held in England on the amount 
represented in pounds payable in England or 
upon its higher valuation in Australian currency 
was decided last month. The case came before 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
at the instance of Mr. A. E. T. Payne, who based 
his claim to be assessed on the lower basis upon 
the decision in Adelaide Electric Supply Company 
v. Prudential Assurance Company in 1934, but 
the Court refused to admit the analogy and 
decided the case against him. ‘The rule for the 
future, the Court said, could be stated as follows: 
That in order to calculate Australian Income Tax 
at a rate of so many pence per pound of “ tax- 
able income,”’ it is essential that the “‘ assessable 
income” should be expressed in terms of Aus- 
tralian currency. 


’ It was held by Mr. Justice MacKinnon in the 
case of Desoutter Brothers Limited v. J. E. Hanger 
and Co., Limited, that the payment of a lump sum 
in advance for the use of a patent for a period of 
five years was a payment by way of capital and 
not of income, and therefore not subject to deduc- 
tion of income tax by the party making the 
payment. 


A point of some importance in relation to 
receiverships was decided by Mr. Justice Lawrence 
in relation to the affairs of John A. Wood, Limited. 
There were two issues of debentures. Under the 
first the receiver was appointed as agent for the 
debenture holder, and the whole of the deben- 
tures were paid off. In the case of the second 
debentures the same receiver was continued, 
and his appointment was in a form that made him 
agent for the company. The facts, which were 
not in dispute, showed that the receiver had 
succeeded in carrying on the business at a profit, 


been a “ succession ” on the appointment of the 
receiver. This claim, if upheld, would have 
enabled an income tax assessment to be made 
without setting off the losses which had occurred 
in preceding years. The claim was contested, 
and the decision went in favour of the receiver. 
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In delivering judgment, his Lordship said that 
in his view there had been no succession either 
on the appointment of the receiver for the first 
debenture holder or on his appointment as receiver 
for the second debenture holders. The meaning 
of the word “ succession ” was clearly indicated 
in Rule 9 of Cases I and II of Schedule D of the 
Income Tax Act, 1918. That rule contemplated 
that there must be a cessation of the trade that 
had been carried on and that someone else must 
succeed to that trade. The appointment of a 
receiver did not, in his opinion, constitute a 
cessation and succession within the meaning of 
the rule. 


The case of Countess of Shrewsbury & Talbot v. 
Inland Revenue, which was decided by Mr. 
Justice Lawrence in the King’s Bench Division 
recently, shows the importance of the words 
used in deeds relating to the. payment of annuities 
as regards their effect in relation to Income Tax. 
The words applicable in the case under notice 
were that certain annuities granted under a 
Private Act and a Deed were to be paid “ clear 
of all deductions whatsoever for tax or other- 
wise.” His Lordship held that there was no 
distinction between these words and the words 
“free of all deductions for income tax or other- 
wise,” and that accordingly the amount to be 
brought in for the purpose of surtax was the 
amount of the annuity plus the amount of the 
income tax thereon, and not the amount of the 
annuity only as was contended. He further 
said that if the words had been simply “ free 
of tax” they would then have been read as in- 
cluding surtax, and the surtax would have had 
to be paid by the trustees. The reason for the 
distinction was that the word “ deduction ” was 
included in the one case and not in the other 
and that surtax is not imposed by way of 
deduction. J 


If a company does not exercise its statutory 
right to deduct Income Tax in paying a dividend, 
is the amount to be included in arriving at the 
total income of the recipient for the purpose 
of surtax the sum actually received, or must 
an addition be made in respect of Income 
Tax? In two recent cases—Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue v. Pearson and Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue v. Pratt—it was claimed that 
the former was the correct basis, but the Inland 
Revenue Authorities contended that the position 
was governed by the decision in Ashton Gas 
Company v. Attorney-General, and was the same 
as if the dividend had been declared tax free. 


In giving judgment, Mr. Justice Lawrence 
referred to the case of Neumann v. Inland 
Revenue Commissioners upon which the re- 
spondents relied, and pointed out that the cireum- 
stances in that case were rather exceptional, the 
distribution there being made out of a specially 
segregated fund representing profits of the 
company in excess of its taxable profits. In 
these circumstances the House of Lords had held 
that no addition for income tax should be made, 
because to make such an addition to the dividend 
would have resulted in the amount distributed 
being greater than the fund out of which it was 
paid. The facts in the cases under review were 
quite different, the distribution being made in 
each case out of profits which had borne tax. 
Therefore, it could not be said that the addition 
of income tax to the amounts actually received 
by the shareholders would have resulted in the 
total amount distributed being greater than the 
fund available, even if the whole of the available 
profits had been distributed. He accordingly 
gave judgment for the Inland Revenue. 


In an article on the subject of Cost Accounts 
for Farmers, the Agricultural Correspondent of 
The Times says that to the young farmer cost- 
accounting is worth many years’ experience, and 
that it is no exaggeration to say that it enables 


him to learn more in ten years than he would 
otherwise do in 20 or 30—and to learn it more 
cheaply. 

In response to a resolution of the Federation 
of Trade Unions on company law amendment, 
the President of the Board of Trade replied : 
“JT think we have not as yet had sufficient 
experience of the working of the present Act to 
enable us to reach sound conclusions as to the 
directions in which amendment may be desirable.” 


At the Annual Conference of the Trustee 
Saving Banks Association the Chairman, Sir 
John Chancellor, stated that in November, 
1935, the total funds of these Banks, including 
the reserve, amounted to nearly £242,000,000. 
This showed an increase of more than £15,000,000 
on the previous year, and was the largest annual 
increase recorded in their history. It was 
further stated that the increase in the last ten 
years amounted to £95,000,000. There was also 
an increase of nearly £13,000,000 in the amount 
due to depositors in the Ordinary department, 
which likewise constituted a record. 

Sir Enoch Hill, President of the Halifax Build- 


ing Society, in addressing the members of the 
Q- 
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Rotary Club at Luton, stated that since the 
Armistice the Building Societies in this country 
had lent more than £1,000,000,000 to assist 
home ownership, and that last year they had 
advanced on mortgages the record sum of 
£130,000,000. The assets of the movement 
to-day, he said, exceeded £600,000,000. 


REGISTER CERTIFICATES AND 
ESTOPPEL. 


Ir is important to auditors to know whether 
the production of a register certificate is good 
evidence of title to the stock or share which it 
represents. A genuine certificate may in fact 
be valueless as evidence of title except as 
at the date of its issue. It is possible for 
restraint on transfer to be operative in respect 
of stocks registered as transferable by deed 
without any note of such restraint appearing 
on the register certificate. 

The law is succintly stated in Longman v. 
Bath Electric Tramways (1905). A share cer- 
tificate is, under sect. 68 of the Companies 
Act, 1929, prima facie evidence only of the 
title of the registered holder of the shares 
specified therein ; it is not a negotiable instru- 
ment nor is it a warranty of title on the part 
of the company issuing it. If the company, 
having had a certificate lodged with it, together 
with the transfer for certification, subsequently 
returns the certificate to the transferor in error 
(for instance, by a mistake on the part of the 
secretary), and so enables the transferor to 
deal afresh with the shares comprised therein 
and to obtain an advance thereon from a person 
ignorant of the circumstances under which 
the certificate had come into the hands of the 
transferor, that person cannot maintain against 
the company an action to recover the loss 
sustained by the fraud of the transferor on 
the ground that the company was bound to 
have retained the certificate when lodged; for 
the company owes no duty of safe custody 
to the public at large. 

Register certificates are issued under seal 
of the company to enable the person named 
therein to sell the securities, and the issuing 
company is estopped from denying the state- 
ment that the person named therein is the 
registered holder. A certificate of shares is 
merely a solemn affirmation under the seal 
of the company that a certain amount of stock 
or shares stands in the name of the individual 
mentioned in the certificate. 

It is the duty of a person receiving, as an 
equitable mortgage of railway stock, the 


certificates of the shares thereof, to inquire what 
is the real position of the person pretending to 
mortgage it, for if such person has only the 
legal title by having the certificates in his 
possession, but is, in truth, merely the trustee 
for another, the equitable mortgagee will be 
unable to enforce his claim in opposition to 
the original cestui que trust (Shropshire Unio 
Railway Company v. Reg, 1875). 

Where there are several claimants to shares 
registered in the name of a third person, the 
equitable title which is prior in time prevails, 
unless the claimant under a subsequent equitable 
title proves that, as between him and the com- 
pany, he had acquired an absolute and un- 
conditional right to be registered as the owner 
of the shares before the company received 
notice of the other claim (Peat v. Clayton, 1906). 
In this case the owner of shares executed an 
assignment of all his property to the plaintiffs 
as trustees for his creditors. The plaintiffs 
applied to the debtor for the certificates of the 
shares, but were unable to obtain them, where- 
upon they gave notice to the company of the 
assignment. The debtor afterwards, through 
his brokers, sold the shares on the Stock 
Exchange, executed a transfer, and received 
the purchase money. The company, notwith- 
standing the notice, entered the purchaser's 
name on the register as holder of the shares, 
but subsequently removed her name from the 
register and refused to issue certificates. At 
the request of the purchaser the brokers provided 
her with other shares in the company, and 
then claimed to be entitled to the shares sold f 
on behalf of the debtor. It was held that any — 
lien which the brokers might have upon the f 
shares was only upon the debtor’s interest, 
which was subject to the right of the plaintiffs ; 
and that the plaintiffs, not having been guilty 
of any negligence to deprive them of their 
equity, were entitled to be registered as owners 
of the shares. 

Where certificates contain a note that no 
transfer will be registered without the production 
of a certificate relating to the shares comprised 
therein, a person who puts forward a transfer 
unaccompanied by the necessary certificate has 
not an unconditional right to be registered, at 
all events unless he can prove the loss oF 
destruction of his certificate, although, probably, 
the company would not incur any liability if 


it rejected the transfer without the production 


of the certificate unless it had notice at the 
time of registration of the prior claim of some 
other person with whom the certificate had 
been deposited as security for money. 

If the officer of the company whose duty it 
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is to certify transfers returns the certificate 
after certification to the transferor, the company 
will not be liable to persons who subsequently 
deal with the transferor on the faith of his 
having the certificate and without knowledge 
of the certification. 

Where genuine certificates remain in the 
hands of shareholders upon a reconstruction or 
amalgamation, a company can do no more than 
demand the surrender of the certificates; it 
cannot compel the surrender. 

Usually an auditor is satisfied by the production 
of the register certificate or by proof that it is 
held by some other person on behalf of the 
owner. Complete protection may be secured 
by a communication from the company that in 
fact the securities are in the hands of the registered 
holder. Ordinarily the auditor relies on the 
principle of estoppel, but where there are 
suspicious circumstances, é.g., certificate marked 
“ duplicate,” the auditor is put upon inquiry, 
and if such inquiry is not made and the registered 
holder effects a sale by means of a register 
certificate a claim based on estoppel would 
probably fail. 


DISPUTE AS TO SCALE OF 
INVESTIGATION CHARGES. 


Fees charged by Mr. Harry Geo. Duggin, trading as 
H. G. Duggin & Co., Corporate Accountants, of High 
Street, Shoreditch, for carrying out a lengthy investiga- 
tion as to the income tax liability of the firm of Messrs. 
A. Goodman, timber merchants, of Bethnal Green Road, 
and of the three partners of the firm, were discussed in 
the High Court recently before Mr. T. Eastham, K.C., 
Official Referee. Mr. Duggin’s total charge was £1,210, 
of which £650 had been paid on account, leaving a balance 
now claimed of £560. 

According to the case placed before the Court, the 
Revenue Authorities in October, 1934, called for a full 
investigation of the accounts of the defendants’ business, 
and Mr. Duggin was employed by them to co-operate 
with the special Branch of the Revenue in the investiga- 
tion and in arriving at a proper adjustment. 

For the defendants it was pleaded that plaintiff in- 
formed them that his fees would amount to between 
£500 and £700, and as they had already paid £650 they 
contended that that was sufficient. Defendants urged 
that plaintiff's charges at the rate of 10} guineas a day 
for himself, five guineas for his managing clerk, three 
guineas for first-class clerks, and 14 guineas for second 
class clerks were excessive and unreasonable. 

Plaintiff's claim had been investigated on behalf of 
the Court by Mr. Alfred Page, Chartered Accountant, and 
it was upon his report that the matter now came before 
the Court. 

Mr. Page reported that in his opinion the work done 
by the managing clerk could have been done by lower 
grade clerks. He allowed only 2 guineas for the manag- 
ing clerk and first and second clerks, and in that way 
reduced the bill to £926 10s. 9d. 

Mr. G. R. Blanco-White, K.C., for the plaintiffs, 
explained that an enormous amount of work had to be 


done, and it was extraordinarily difficult owing to a number 
of irregularities. Over 16,000 documents had to be 
investigated and fourteen banking accounts. All the 
charges were within the scale, and plaintiff now protested 
against Mr. Page’s report. 

Mr. Page, in the witness box, after being questioned 
by the Official Referee and Mr. Blanco-White, agreed 
that his total should be increased to £1,074 11s. 9d. 

Mr. Philip Vos, for defendants, suggested that there was 
a distinction between a Chartered or Incorporated 
Accountant and a Corporate Accountant. 

Mr. Page agreed, and admitted that the charges of a 
Corporate Accountant were on a lower scale than those 
of a Chartered or Incorporated Accountant. He added, 
however, that he thought that a Corporate Accountant 
should be paid the same fees as a Chartered Accountant 
if he could do the work as well. 

Mr. Duggin, giving evidence, said he had never had to 
deal with a back duty case which involved so much 
difficulty as this one, and the Revenue Authorities told 
him they would accept his report. 

Mr. Sydney Smith, O.B.E., F.S.A.A., giving evidence 
for the defendants, valued the work done by the plaintiffs 
at £728. 

The Official Referee, giving judgment, said the dispute 
had raised difficult issues, as it concerned an investigation 
as to the tax liability of the defendants over a period of 
twelve years. It was necessary, owing to the false and 
forged invoices and documents in the case, to examine 
them with special care, which involved a great deal of 
work. He accepted the evidence given by Mr. Page that 
the proper charge for the work was £1,074 11s. 9d., and 
as £650 had already been paid he entered judgment for 
plaintiffs for a balance of £424 11s. 9d. with certain costs. 


Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

The following additions to and promotions in the 
Membership of the Society have been completed since 
our May issue :-— 

ASSOCIATES TO FELLOWS. 

Coe, Ertc ALFRED CLEMENTs (Clements Cole & Partners), 
5, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1, Practising 
Accountant. 

Compton, Cyrit Giover (Stephenson, Smart & Co.), 
Queen’s Chambers, Bargate, Boston, Lincs, i 
Accountant. 

HavucutTon, Freperick (Harrison, Smith & Haughton), 
6a, North Parade, Bath, Practising Accountant. 
Horrocks, Henry, 5, Derwen Road, Bridgend, Glam, 

Practising Accountant. 

Jessap, CHARLES TOWNSLEY (Stephenson, Jessap & Co.), 
Old Post Office Chambers, Skegness, 
Accountant. 

Lumiey, Dovetas Frank (Geo. W. Spencer & Co.), 
10, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4., 
Practising Accountant. 

Moore, GERALD JosEepH, 31, Dame Street, Dublin, 
Practising Accountant. 

Ports, Norman (Chas. H. Mellor, Potts & Co.), Union 
Bank Chambers, Stalybridge, Practising Accountant. 

Sauisspury, Gareta Cocksnotr (West, Williams & 
Salisbury), 6, Broad Street Place, London, E.C.2, 
Practising Accountant. 
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Ta.sot, Joun Epwin (Talbot, Ellis, Jack & Co.), 5-11, 
Theobald’s Road, London, W.C.1, Practising 
Accountant. 

Tuomas, ALFRED Davin, 12, Windsor Place, Cardiff, 

ising Accountant. 

Watters, Percy Howe, National Provincial Bank 
Chambers, Tooting Broadway, London, S.W.17, 
Practising Accountant. 


ASSOCIATES. 

Baron, GARETH BaRLow, with T. N. Steel & Co., Union 
Bank Chambers, Huddersfield. 

Britron, Epwarp Eric, with Greenhalgh, Sharp & Co., 
30, Brown Street, Manchester. 

Bury, Bos SPENCER, with Duart-Smith, Baker & Price, 
Albion House, King Street, Gloucester. 

CoLuins, JAMES WILLIAM GANE, with Cassleton Elliott 
& Co., 4-6, Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C.2. 

Cor.ess, Eric Apcrort, formerly with Milford & Co., 
8, Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 

CoweELL, LUKE, with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, Annan 
& Co., Norwich Union Buildings, St. George’s Street, 
Cape Town. 

DENNER, Harotn, A.C.A. (John Potter & Harrison), 
22, Birley Street, Blackpool, Practising Accountant. 

Dovueias, Ricsarp WILLIAM FREDERICK, with J. E. 
Close & Co., Colonial Mutual Buildings, 106, Adderley 
Street, Cape Town. | 

Evans, WILFRED JAMES, with Shaw, De Freece & Co., 
128-132, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 

Franks, Ernest Epwarp, B.A., with E. R. Syfret & 
Co., Burg and Wale Streets, Cape Town, South Africa. 

Hawkes, WaLTeER Henry, with Mortimer & Sly, 37 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

JacotT-GuILLARMOD, Marcet Henri, with Deane & 
Thresher, S.A. Mutual Buildings, Hoffman Square 
Bloemfontein. . 

Kossuto, FREDERICK FRANCIS, with Hands & Shore, 
106, St. Georges Street, Cape Town, South Africa. 

MortTmerR, Rospert BirpseELt, with F. C. Gardiner & 
Co.), Barclays Bank Chambers, Scarborough. 

PaYNE, ERNEST GEORGE, with Edward Blinkhorn, Lyon 
& Co., 69, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 

RaMSBOTTOM, WILLIAM LEONARD, with Messenger, 
Powell & Co., 40, South King Street, Manchester. 

RaMsDEN, Rurus, County Accountant’s Department, 
Bucks County Council, County Offices, Aylesbury. 

REASON, PETER HENRy, with Hilton, Sharp & Clarke 
14, Grays Inn Square, London, W.C.1. 

Rossins, Guy Max, with Harper-Smith & Moore, 30, 
London Street, Norwich. 

Rope, Hiimar, B.Comm., formerly with Hands & Shore, 
106, St. George’s Street, Cape Town. 

SmiTH, ALFRED JAMES, with Moir, Wood & Co., 8, 

Kinnoull Street, Perth. 

SmitH, Epwarp, with R. Smith, 18, Lune Street, Preston. 

WiLp, Raymonp, with W. J. Ching & Co., Princess 
Chambers, 8, Sussex Terrace, Plymouth. 


HONOURS FOR ACCOUNTANTS. 


The Honours List issued on the occasion of the King’s 
Birthday includes the following members of the account- 
ancy profession :— 

Mr. John William Todd, C.B.E., F.S.A.A., Accountant- 
General, Ministry of Labour, becomes a Companion of the 
Order of the Bath (Civil Division). 

Mr. Oswald William Arnold, F.S.A.A., Inspector of 
Audit (Edinburgh), National Insurance Audit Depart- 
ment, receives the distinction of O.B.E., and Mr. Percy 
Cooke Taylor, F.C.A., Secretary to the Trustee Savings 
Banks Inspection Committee, is awarded the M.B.E. 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS : 
DEGREES OF LIABILITY. 


We are indebted to the Law Times for permission to 
publish the following article, which appeared recently 
in the columns of that journal. (The case referred to 
was fully reported in our April issue)}— 

The common law and statutory provisions regulating 
the professional labours of accountants create, quite 
frequently, serious difficulties to members of the account- 
ancy profession, as was illustrated by the recent case of 
Pendleburys Limited v. Ellis Green & Co., heard by Mr. 
Justice Swift (at the Manchester Assizes) on March 17th, 
18th, 19th and 20th. 

As the term is popularly used and understood an 
** accountant ” is one who deals with accounts, in a pro- 
fessional way, to assist his client, and no distinction is 
drawn as between one type of work so undertaken and 
another ; but in actuality there are very marked differences, 
and these differences involve differing consequences in 
law. A most important distinction, for example, is to 
be observed as between (a) the accountancy or higher 
book-keeping labours of an accountant, and (b) the duties 
which he discharges as auditor. The Companies Act, 
1929, has done little, if anything, to differentiate as 
between accountancy and auditing in this respect, and, 
in particular, with regard to three highly important 
sections—namely, 122, 123 and 134—closer definition 
would be most helpful. 

In the recent case referred to above the plaintiffs claimed 
damages against the defendants, a firm of Chartered 
Accountants, for negligence and/or breach of duty; 
by their statement of claim the plaintiffs alleged that the 
defendants, at all material times, had been the auditors 
and accountants of the plaintiffs, and that there was 
implied from such relationship an obligation upon the 
defendants that they would exercise reasonable skill, 
care and diligence in the examination and audit of the 
plaintiffs’ books, accounts and documents, and that by 
reason of the defendants’ negligence and/or breach of 
duty defalcations, amounting in all to £1,552, alleged to 
have been made over a period of years (from 1928 to 1934) 
by the plaintiffs’ cashier, were suffered to go undetected 
and continued until the date of his death in November, 
1934 ; the plaintiffs claimed the said sum of £1,552 by 
way of damages. For the defendants it was contended 
that by a resolution of the board of directors of the 
plaintiff company they had been appointed its auditors 
upon its incorporation in 1911, and had continued to 
discharge the duties of auditors until 1935, but that they 
had not been appointed, nor had they undertaken the 
labours of, accountants ; they did not admit that any 
sums had been lost by the plaintiffs, nor that any defalea- 
tions on the part of the cashier could be shown ; and 
they contended that, in any event, they had sufficiently 
discharged their duties as auditors since they had from 
time to time drawn the attention of the board of directors 
(when forwarding the draft balance sheets to them after 
each audit) to the absence of certain books and internal 
checks which rendered the system of book-keeping it 
use by the plaintiffs far from ideal from the point of view 


‘of checking. The issues upon all the facts of the case 


really resolved themselves into a question whether the 
defendants, having regard to their alleged failure to dis- 
cover during their audits the existence of certain books 
which the plaintiffs said had been kept by the company 
and should have been checked by their auditors, wer 
justified in giving their reports in the form in which they 
did. Those reports followed the statutory form. which 
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is now contained in sect. 134, sub-sect. (1), of the Com- 
panies Act, 1929, in the following terms :— 

‘“* The auditors shall make a report to the members 
on the accounts examined by them, and on every 
balance sheet laid before the company in general 
meeting during their tenure of office, and the report 
shall state :—({a) whether or not they have obtained 
all the information and explanations they have 
required ; and (b) whether, in their opinion, the 
balance sheet referred to in the report is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view 
of the state of the company’s affairs according to 
the best of their information and the explanations 
given to them, and as shown by the books of the 
company.” 

It is to be observed that sects. 122 to 134 of the statute 
are concerned with ‘‘ Accounts and Audit.” Sect. 122, 
sub-sect. (1), provides that : 

‘“* Every company shall cause to be kept proper 
books of account with respect to—{a) all sums of 
money received and expended by the company and 
the matters in respect of which the receipt and 
expenditure takes place ; (b) all sales and purchases 
of goods by the company ; (c) the assets and liabilities 
of the company.” 

Sub-sect. (3) of the same section goes on to provide that : 

“If any person being a director of a company 
fails to take all reasonable steps to secure compliance 
by the company with the requirements of this section, 
or has by his own wilful act been the cause of any 
default by the company thereunder, he shall, in 
respect of each offence, be liable on summary con- 
viction to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
six months or to a fine not exceeding two hundred 
pounds : Provided that a person shall not be sentenced 
to imprisonment for an offence under this section 
unless, in the opinion of the court dealing with the 
case, the offence was committed wilfully.” 

It will be seen, accordingly, that the responsibility 
for keeping proper books of account is placed upon the 
company, and the penalties for failing to comply with 
these statutory provisions are imposed upon the company’s 
directors. Whether the somewhat meagre requirements 
of sect. 122, sub-sect. (1) (a), (b) and (c), are from the 
scientific accountancy point of view ‘“ proper books of 
account ” is a matter of controversy. Be that as it may, 
sect. 123, sub-sect. (1), goes on to provide : 

“The directors of every company shall at some 
date not later than eighteen months after the incor- 
poration of the company and subsequently once at 
least in every calendar year lay before the company 
in general meeting a profit and loss account, or, in 
the case of a company not trading for profit, an 
income and expenditure account for the period, 
in the case of the first account, since the incorporation 
of the company, and, in any other case, since the 
preceding account, made up to a date not earlier 
than the date of the meeting by more than nine 
months, or, in the case of a company carrying on 
business or. having interests abroad, by more than 
twelve months: ... ” 

Sect. 123, sub-sect. (2), is in the following terms : 

“* The directors shall cause to be made out in every 
calendar year, and to be laid before the company in 
general meeting, a balance sheet as at the date to 
which the profit and loss account, or the income and 
expenditure account, as the case may be, is made up, 
and there shall be attached to every such balance 
sheet a report by the directors with respect to the 
state of the company’s affairs, the amount, if any, 
which they recommend should be paid by way of 
dividend, and the amount, if any, which they propose 
to carry to the reserve fund, general reserve or reserve 
account shown specifically on the balance sheet, or 
to a reserve fund, general reserve or reserve account 
- be shown specifically on a subsequent balance 
s ? 


Here, again, it is to be observed that the responsibility 
is laid upon the directors ; and by sub-sect. (3) the penalties 
are also imposed upon the directors in the event of failure 
to comply with the statutory requirements. 

Sect. 132 requires, by sub-sect. (1), that : 

“Every company shall at each 8 ee 
meeting appoint an auditor or auditors to hold office 
until the next annual general meeting.” 

The function of the auditors, as stated in sect. 134, sub- 
sect. (1), is to make a report to the members of the company 
on the accounts which they have examined, and more 
specifically to report upon the balance sheet laid before 
the company in general meeting. The purpose sought 
to be achieved by the Legislature in requiring the appoint- 
ment of auditors is that the members shall be afforded 
protection and safeguards against maladministration by 
the directors and officers of the company, which mal- 
administration may be brought to light by an audit ; and 
sub-sect. (3) of sect. 134, which was one of the novel 
provisions introduced by the Companies Act, 1929, gave 
the auditors the right to attend any general meeting of 
the company at which any accounts examined or reported 
on by them are to be laid before the company, and to 
make any statement or explanation they desire with 
respect to the accounts ; this innovation was designed to 
further and to enhance the protection which may be 
afforded to members by competent auditing. In Pendle- 
burys’ case (sup.), it was contended by counsel for the 
plaintiffs (W. Gorman, K.C., and Mr. A. Denis Gerrard) 
that the reports which the defendants had presented, 
and any warning notes which they had sounded consequent 
upon their audits, had been communicated to the directors 
of the company and not to the members, and that in 
that respect, accordingly, they had failed to discharge 
properly the duties of auditors. Counsel for the defen- 
dants (Mr. Philip Vos and Mr. W. Summerfield) submitted, 
upon the authorities, that regard must be had to the 
particular circumstances of each particular case whenever 
a charge of negligence or failure to discharge a duty is 
brought against auditors, and that in this case, since the 
plaintiffs were a private company (incorporated in 1911) 
for the specific purpose of acquiring and carrying on a 
business previously owned and conducted first by one 
of their directors, and later by all three as partners, 
the auditors had, in fact, properly communicated that 
which they ought to have communicated to the proper 
persons. The sole shareholders of the plaintiff company 
were three brothers—Mr. J. T. Pendlebury, Mr. A. P. 
Pendlebury and Mr. J. Pendlebury ; they were also the 
sole directors of the company, and the sole debenture- 
holders. In the course of his judgment, Mr. Justice 
Swift observed that the defendants had made their reports 
to the three men who had “ every pecuniary interest in 
the company,” and that although they, as auditors, were 
there to protect the shareholders it could not seriously 
be said that the shareholders did not receive the informa- 
tion and protection which the law desired should be 
secured to them. The learned Judge held, further, upon 
the evidence, that no fraud had been proved against the 
deceased cashier, and, moreover, that even if such fraud 
had been proved there was nothing before him to show 
that the defendants had been negligent in failing to detect 
the malpractices which were alleged against the cashier. 
The said cashier was an old and trusted servant of the 
company who had been employed by Mr. J. T. Pendlebury, 
the original sole proprietor, and by the three directors, 
trading as partners, prior to the incorporation of the 
company, and by the company itself for upwards of thirty 
years ; and auditors are entitled in law to take facts 
and figures from a trusted servant of the company without 
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investigating them as if they suspected fraud, providing 
always there are no circumstances of a suspicious nature 
putting them upon that line of inquiry. 

The following cases were relied upon by counsel for the 
defendants in that, quite apart from the decisions con- 
tained in their respective judgments dealing with the 
specific issues raised by them, they afford comprehensive 
and valuable dicta, setting forth general principles 
covering the duties of auditors. 

(I.) Re London and General Bank (No. 2) (73 L.T.Rep. 
304 ; (1895) 2 Ch. 673, C.A.) ; the Law Reports headnote 
to that case states (in part) : 

** Although it is not the duty of the auditors of a 
company ... to consider whether its business is 
prudently or imprudently conducted, it is their duty 
to consider and report to the shareholders whether 
the balance sheet exhibits a correct view of the 
state of the company’s affairs, and the true financial 
position of the company at the time of the audit. 
They must ascertain this by examining the books of 
the company, and must take reasonable care that 
what they certify as to the company’s financial 
position is true. And except in very special cases 
it is their duty to place before the shareholders the 
necessary information as to the true financial position 
of the company, and not merely to indicate the means 
of acquiring it.” 

In the course of his judgment (at p. 682 of (1895) 2 Ch.), 
Lord Justice Lindley said that the object of the Legislature 
in directing that the company and not the directors shall 
appoint auditors, is ‘‘to secure to the shareholders 
independent and reliable information respecting the true 
financial position of the company at the time of the 
audit.” He then proceeded (ibid.) : ‘‘ It is no part of an 
auditor’s duty to give advice, either to directors or 
shareholders, as to what they ought to do. An auditor 
has nothing to do, for example, with the prudence or 
imprudence of making loans with or without security. 
It is nothing to him whether the business of a company 
is being conducted prudently or imprudently, profitably 
or unprofitably.”” ‘‘ His business,” he proceeded (at 
pp. 682, 683), ** is to ascertain and state the true financial 
position of the company at the time of the audit, and his 
duty is confined to that. But then comes the question : 
How is he to ascertain that position? The answer is: 
By examining the books of the company. But he does 
not discharge his duty by doing this without inquiry and 
without taking any trouble to see that the books themselves 
show the company’s true position. He must take reason- 
able care to ascertain that they do so. Unless he does 
this his audit would be worse than an idle farce. Assuming 
the books to be so kept as to show the true position of a 
company, the auditor has to frame a balance sheet showing 
that position according to the books and to certify that 
the balance sheet presented is correct in that sense. But 
his first duty is to examine the books, not merely for the 
purpose of ascertaining what they do show, but also for 
the purpose of satisfying himself that they show the true 
financial position of the company.” The learned Lord 
Justice added, further (at p. 683) : “‘ An auditor, however, 
is not bound to do more than exercise reasonable care and 
skill in making inquiries and investigations. He is not 
an insurer; he does not guarantee that the books do 
correctly show the true position of the company’s affairs ; 
he does not even guarantee that his balance sheet is 
accurate according to the books of the company. If 
he did, he would be responsible for error on his part, 
even if he were himself deceived without any want of 
reasonable care on his part, say, by the fraudulent con- 
cealment of a book from him. His obligation is not so 
onerous as this. Such I take to be the duty of the auditor ; 
he must be honest, i.e., he must not certify what he 


does not believe to be true, and he must take [sic] reason. 
able care and skill before he believes that what he certifies 
is true. What is reasonable care in any particular case 
must depend upon the circumstances of that case. Where 
there is nothing to excite suspicion, very little inquiry 
will be reasonably sufficient, and in practice I believe 
business men select a few cases at haphazard, see that 
they are right, and assume that others like them are 
correct also. Where suspicion is aroused more car 
is absolutely necessary ; but, still, an auditor is not 
bound to exercise more than reasonable care and skill, 
even in a case of suspicion, and he is perfectly justified in 
acting on the opinion of an expert where special knowledge 
is required.” 

In Pendleburys’ case (sup.) the evidence for the defen- 
dants was directed to show that, even if they were 
themselves deceived “‘ by the fraudulent concealment 
of a book” from them—in this case a day-book which 
was said to have been kept by the deceased cashier as a 
record of daily cash sales—there had been, in all the 
circumstances, no ‘‘ want of reasonable care ”’ on their part. 

(II.) Re Kingston Cotton Mill Company (No. 2) (74 L.T. 
Rep. 568 ; (1896) 2 Ch. 279 C.A.). The headnote there 
concludes: ‘‘ An auditor is not bound to be suspicious 
where there are no circumstances to arouse suspicion ; 
he is only bound to exercise a reasonable amount of care 
and skill.” The judgment of Lord Justice Lopes (at 
Ppp. 288, 289, of (1896) 2 Ch.), which has since been often 
quoted with approval and on which Mr. Justice Swift 
relied in Pendleburys’ case, includes the following illu- 
minating dicta : “* It is the duty of an auditor to bring to 
bear on the work he has to perform that skill, care and 
caution which a reasonably competent, careful and cautious 
auditor would use. What is reasonable skill, care and 
caution must depend on the particular circumstances of 
each case. An auditor is not bound to be a detective, 
or, as was said, to approach his work with suspicion or 
with a foregone conclusion that there is something wrong. 
He is a watch-dog, but not a bloodhound. He is justified 
in believing tried servants of the company in whom 
confidence is placed by the company. He is entitled to 
assume that they are honest, and to rely upon their 
representations, provided he takes reasonable care. If 
there is anything calculated to excite suspicion he should 
probe it to the bottom ; but in the absence of anything 
of that kind he is only bound to be reasonably cautious 
and careful.” Mr. Justice Swift, referring to the highly 
expressive metaphor: “ He is a watch-dog, but not a 
bloodhound,” pointed out that the independent expert 
who had been called on behalf of the plaintiffs to testify 
to the investigations which he had conducted, after the 
commencement of the action, and as a result of which 
he had discovered what he regarded as several suspicious 
factors which ought to have led the auditors to have 
made further inquiry, said that that evidence had been 
extremely helpful to the court, but it illustrated most 
admirably the difference between an auditor who, in the 
ordinary course of his auditing work, does the duty of a 
watch-dog on the one hand, and an accountant on the 
other hand, who expressly undertakes the work of 4 
bloodhound—that is, conducts investigations in the 
spirit of a detective. 

Finally (III.), reference may usefully be made to the 
case Re City Equitable Fire Insurance Company Limited 
(133 L.T. Rep. 520 ; (1925) 1 Ch. 407, C.A.), which arose 
out of the sensational downfall of Mr. G. L. Bevan, a 
one time in the front rank of City financiers. Amongst 
the many issues covered in the unusually lengthy and 
detailed hearing there arose for consideration by the 
court an examination of the duties of auditors in general ; 
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the headnote (at p. 411 of (1925) 1 Ch.) includes the 
following : 

**(2) The measure of the auditor’s responsibility 
depends upon the terms of his engagement. There 
may be a special contract defining the duties and 


liabilities of the auditors. If there is, then that 
contract governs the question. The Articles will, 
however, be looked at if there is no special agreement, 
because the auditors will presumably have taken 
their duties upon the terms (among others) set out 
in the Articles. That is not to say that auditors 
can set aside a statutory obligation. No agreement 
or Article of Association can remove an imperative 
or statutory duty.” 

The judgment of Mr. Justice Romer was affirmed 
(as a whole) by Pollock, M.R., and Lords Justices Warring- 
ton and Sargant ; and Pollock, M.R. (at p. 509), quoted 
with approval the dicta which have been referred to 
(sup.), contained in Re Kingston Cotton Mill Company 
(No. 2), and he added: “‘ It is quite easy to charge a 
person after the event and say: ‘ How stupid you were 
not to have discovered something which, if you had 
discovered it, would have saved us and many others 
from many sorrows.’ But it has been well said that an 
auditor is not bound to be a detective or to approach 
his work with suspicion or with a foregone conclusion 
that there is something wrong.” 

Lord Justice Warrington (at p. 519) quoted with 
approval the dicta of Lord Justice Lindley in Re London 
and General Bank (No. 2) (sup.) as to the ordinary duties 
and obligations of an auditor, without reference to any 
special Article or stipulation as to the terms of his employ- 
ment ; and (at p. 520) he added—following Re Kingston 
Cotton Mill Company (No. 2) (sup.)—that an auditor is 
entitled to accept the certificate of the company’s manager, 
“though on subsequent investigation it turned out that 
the manager had been for some years defrauding the 
company, and that his certificate was intended to cover 
up those frauds.” Finally, he summarised the position 
thus: “‘ The duty of the auditor is to verify the facts 
which it is proposed to state in the balance sheet, and in 
doing so to use reasonable and ordinary skill.” 


BANKRUPTCY, ENGLAND. 
General Rules. 

Tue BaNKRuPpTCY AMENDMENT (No. 1) RULES, 1936, 
DATED May 25TH, 1936, MADE UNDER SECT. 132 oF 
THE Bankruptcy Act, 1914 (4 & 5 Geo. 5. c. 59). 

1. The following amendments shall be made in para- 
graph (3) of Rule 103 of the Bankruptcy Rules, 1915 :— 

(2) In sub-paragraph (c) after the words ‘ October, 
1932” there shall be inserted the words “ and 
before the 1st day of June, 1936.” 

(6) After sub-paragraph (c) the following  sub- 
paragraph shall be inserted and shall stand as 
sub-paragraph (d) :— 

“*(d) if done after the 31st day of May, 1936, 
by 334 per centum.” 

2. These Rules may be cited as the Bankruptcy Amend- 
ment (No. 1) Rules, 1936, and shall come into operation 
on June Ist, 1936, and the Bankruptcy Rules, 1915, as 
— shall have effect as further amended by these 

Dated May 25th, 1936. 


HaitsnHaM, C., 
I concur. 
WALTER RUNCIMAN, 
President of the Board of Trade. 
[The above was referred to in our Professional Notes of 
May last in relation to solicitors’ remuneration in bank- 
tuptey cases.—Eps., I.A.J.] 


THE INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL 
TREASURERS AND ACCOUNTANTS. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND CONFERENCE. 

The 51st annual general meeting and conference of the 
above Institute was held at Blackpool on June 17th, 18th 
and 19th, under the Presidency of Mr. F. W. Rattenbury, 
F.S.A.A., County Accountant, Middlesex, who was sup- 
ported by the Executive Council consisting of Mr. Sidney 


* Larkin, F.S.A.A. (President-Elect), Mr. Alfred E. Dean, 


M.B.E. (Ex-President) ; Mr. W. Allison Davies, C.B.E., 
F.S.A.A. (Hon. Treasurer); Mr. John E. Bray, City Trea- 
surer, Manchester; Mr. A. B. Griffiths, F.S.A.A., City 
Treasurer, Sheffield ; Mr. J. D. Imrie, M.A., F.S.A.A., City 
Chamberlain, Edinburgh ; Mr. J. R. Johnson, F.S.A.A., 
City Treasurer, Birmingham ; Mr. R. D. Lambert, O.B.E., 
F.S.A.A., Borough Treasurer, West Hartlepool; Mr. 
Samuel Lord, F.S.A.A., Borough Treasurer, Acton ; 
Mr. Edmund Lund, M.B.E., F.S.A.A., City Treasurer, 
Carlisle ; Mr. G. E. Martin, F.S.A.A., Borough Treasurer, 
Poplar ; Mr. Hugh R. Ralph, F.S.A.A., Treasurer to the 
Harrow U.D.C. ; Mr. Frederick Steadman, Chief Financial 
Officer, Surrey County Council, and Mr. R. A. Wetherall, 
F.S.A.A., Borough Treasurer, Swansea, together with the 
Institute’s Secretary, Mr. C. G. Garratt-Holden, B.A. 
Prior to the official opening of the Conference, the Presi- 
dent asked the delegates to stand for a few moments as a 
mark of respect and esteem to the memory of Mr. William 
Bateson, a former President, and for many years member 
of the Executive Council of the Institute and also of the 
Council of the Society of Incorporated Accountants. 


Civic WELCOME. 

The delegates received an official welcome from His 
Worship the Mayor of Blackpool (Alderman Walter 
Newman, J.P.), and the President expressed to him the 
indebtedness of the Conference for the arrangements made 
for the comfort and entertainment of those attending. 


PRESENTATION OF PRIZES. 

In accordance with the usual custom of the Institute, 
candidates who had secured Honours in the various 
examinations or subjects attended to receive their prizes 
and certificates from the President. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 
The report on the work of the Council during the year 
was submitted and approved. Regarding the examina- 
tions, the following results were recorded :— 


Intermediate Examination. 

- 1935. 1936. 

% Number % 

Passed .. ~ ae 24 223 39 

Failed .. +a ie 76 347 61 

Sat on 7 7 100 570 100 

Final Examination. Part 1. 
1935. 1936. 

Passed. Sat. Passed. 
% Number. % 
Candidates taking Part 1 only 42 252 116 46 
” ; Both Parts 40 5 38 60 
Total in nie 42 257 119 46 


Final Examination. Part 2. 


Candidates taking Part 2 only 36 219 109 


50 
Both Parts 13 5 1 20 


” ” 


Total .. ae 


34 224 4110 49 
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The Council again emphasise that no candidate can be 
admitted to the Intermediate examination unless he has 
passed a recognised examination in general educational 
subjects, and particularly ask that this should be borne in 
mind by honorary members and members in connection 
with staff appointments. 


Membership. 

The present membership of the Institute is as under :— 
Honorary members 354 
Fellows 297 
Associates 679 
Students 978 


2,308 

There are six Branches of the Institute covering England, 
Wales and Scotland, the members of which meet, usually 
monthly, to discuss practical problems arising from day 
to day. There are also five Associates’ Sections of 
Branches, which perform useful work, both in the con- 
sideration of current problems and in carrying out special 
investigations at the request of the Council. The mem- 
bership of the Associates’ Sections is 374. In addition, 
there are five Students’ Societies with a considerable 
number of District Societies attached to the larger areas, 
the membership of the five Societies being 4,868. 

Relations with Other Bodies. 

Reference was made to the excellent arrangements for 
consultation on financial matters with the Association of 
Municipal Corporations, the Non-County Boroughs 
Association, the Metropolitan Boroughs Standing Joint 
Committee and the Urban District Councils Association. 


General Work of the Institute. 

During the year the various Committees of the Council 
have been engaged on important matters, the Research 
Committee having devoted a great deal of time to the 
Standardisation of Abstracts of Accounts. Matters dealt 
with by other Committees include the publication of 
Housing Accounts, Costing, Electricity Finance, Govern- 
ment Grants, Revision of the existing Grant System, 
Income Tax, Financial Legislation affecting Local 
Authorities, Rating and Valuation, Public Assistance and 
other important subjects. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Mr. Rattenbury, in his Presidential Address, referred 
to the municipal stock issues during the year and pointed 
out that in January, 1935, three Corporations were able 
to secure issues of a 2} per cent. stock, the first at par 
1960-70, the second at £99 1955-65, and the third at £98} 
1960-70. At that time there were grounds for assuming 
that the market was heading towards a 24 per cent. par 
basis for Government issues. Then came what is com- 
monly called the “‘ Pepper Crisis,” and other disturbances 
in the market, with the result that in February Municipal 
issues were suspended for the time being. The resumption 
of issues did not take place until the following June. In 
that month control of issue price first became operative, 
and three important Corporations issued stock on similar 
terms, viz., 3 per cent. at £99, 1952-55, all the issues being 
heavily over-subscribed. Later in the year 1935, and in 
January, 1936, three issues were made of 3 per cent. stock 
at 101. The periods were 1955-58, 1955-65 and 1956-58. 

It appeared, therefore, that whilst there was still control 
of time of issue, price control had ceased to operate. One 
of these issues was over-subscribed, and another fully 
subscribed. In the case of the third, 28 per cent. was left 
with the underwriters. Towards the end of January, 
another 8 per cent. issue was made. This time the price 


— 


was £100}, and the date 1958. This went very badly, it 
being reported that 90 per cent. was left with the under. 
writers. Rigid price control then operated, and the next 
nine issues (including two County Councils, whose issues 
are termed ‘“‘ sweet ”’ in the market), were on a basis of 
83 per cent. at par. The dates varied, but some slight 
consideration was extended to the counties, in that they 
secured the longest date, 1961-66. Several of these issues 
were under-subscribed. The next four issues, including 


- that of one of the best borrowers in the country, were 


all issued on the same terms, 3 per cent. at £99, 1956-58, 
and were, it is believed, over-subscribed. This control of 
price must in many cases have caused annoyance to 
chairmen of finance committees and their officers, who take 
a natural pride in securing a high mark. There is, how- 
ever, another point of view. It is known that there is stil] 
a long waiting list, and that, not only is the demand for 
new capital very heavy, but also many Corporations 
have stocks bearing a high rate of interest, which they now 
have the right to repay. The position is therefore abnor- 
mal, and whilst it remains so the present policy of price 
control is for the common good, particularly when it is 
realised that local authorities are to-day obtaining money 
at a rate cheaper than was possible in 1914 or even earlier. 

Another matter dealt with by Mr. Rattenbury was the 
position of the Government and local authorities regarding 
Local Loans Stock. It was pointed out that during the 
past year questions had again been asked in the House 
as to whether it was possible to reduce the rate of interest 
on loans to local authorities from the Local Loans Fund. 
The reply had always been to the effect that there would 
appear to be no reason why the Exchequer should be called 
upon to bear the loss resulting from such a reduction. A 
reduction in these interest rates will only be possible when 
the Government are able by a conversion operation, or 
other method, to reduce the effective rate of interest on 
Local Loans stock. In the Finance Act, 1935, the Govern- 
ment obtained power to deal expeditiously with this 
matter should the occasion arise. The long-term rate of 
interest at which the Government would seek to convert 
would probably be 24 per cent. Is it therefore reasonable 
to assume that conditions enabling relief to be granted to 
borrowers from the Public Works Loan Board will not 
have arrived until 24} per cent. Consols are in the neigh- 
bourhood of par? The present price is about 85 per cent. 

Mr. Rattenbury referred to the Second Report of the 
Committee on the Standardisation and Simplification 
of the Requirements of Local Authorities published in 
May, 1935, relating to bulk purchases and co-ordination 
of requirements, and he expressed the view that so far as 
could be seen there was likely to be a continuous addition 
to the work of local authorities, with a consequential 
increase in expenditure. That being so, it was incumbent 
on every local authority to satisfy itself that its pur- 
chasing methods were sound. This satisfaction could not 
be obtained by a mere casual examination of the question. 
The inquiry must of necessity take a long time, but the 
results secured by several of the larger authorities to which 
reference was made in the Committee’s Second Report 
should compel similar action by others. 

Mr. Rattenbury dealt at some length with the direction 
of future development by local authorities and with difli- 
culties resulting from existing local government areas. 
He was of the opinion that certain services, for example 
Elementary Education, should be administered over 
larger areas and that there was a need for Fire Brigade 
services to be co-ordinated under wider control where 
warranted by density of population; also that separate 
police forces were anachronistic, and in these days of rapid 
communication, a national service was necessary. Expeti- 
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ence had shown him that in areas of dense populations, 
sewage disposal schemes should be planned on a large 
scale without reference to local government divisions so 
much as to watersheds, thus reducing the numbers of 
small works and in the long run effecting an economy in 
cost. Other matters referred to in the Presidential 
Address included the revision of the Block Grant payable 
to local authorities ; Assessments for Rating, and matters 
arising out of the administration of public assistance and 
the scheme of the Middlesex County Council Act, 1934, 
for the granting of relief and the assessment of patients 
and liable relatives. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


The annual dinner of the Institute took place on 
Wednesday evening, June 17th, at the Winter Gardens, 
there being a large gathering present, including the Lord 
Mayor of Leicester and the Mayors of Blackpool, Barnes, 
Halifax, West Ham, Winchester, Ilkeston, Smethwick, 
Preston, Peterborough, Acton, Carlisle, Stretford, Lowe- 
stoft, Oxford, Scarborough, West Bromwich, and the 
Deputy Mayors of Blackpool, Barking, Halifax, Fleet- 
wood and Stourbridge. Also the Sheriff of York and 
others, including Mr. R. N. Carter, President of the Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants; Sir George Etherton, 
0.B.E., President, Society of Clerks of the Peace of 
Counties and of Clerks of County Councils ; Mr. Carl H. 
Chatters, Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association of U.S.A. and Canada ; Mr. Clifford W. Ham, 
Executive Director, American Municipal Association ; 
Mr. Evan Hughes, C.B.E., Secretary, National Savings 
Committee ; Mr. W. T. K. Searjeant, President, Incor- 
porated Association of Rating and Valuation Officers ; and 
Mr. J. Stewart Seggie, F.S.A.A., Chief Accountant, De- 
partment of Health for Scotland. 


Mr. J. Stewart Seggie, F.S.A.A., proposed the toast of 
“ The Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants,” 
which was responded to by the President ; ‘‘ The Guests,” 
was proposed by the Vice-President, Mr. Sidney Larkin, 
F.S.A.A., City Treasurer, Coventry, and responded to by 
the Mayor of Blackpool (Alderman Walter Newman, J.P.), 
and Sir George Etherton, O.B.E. 


On Thursday, June 18th, the morning session was 
devoted to a paper by Councillor Joseph Monkhouse, 
F.C.W.A., the subject being “‘ The Co-ordination and 
Measurement of Municipal Costs.” A plea was made for 
the establishment of a National Co-ordinating Committee 
to be set up, consisting of non-technical members of local 
authorities, together with representatives of accountarits 
and engineers, to deal with Municipal Costing, whose duty 
it would be to devise uniform cost forms for each type of 
department, sub-department or service, these to cover 
all branches of activity in every municipality in the 
country from the largest to the smallest. The system 
evolved, he said, would need to be capable of being under- 
stood by the layman as well as the expert. Mr. Monk- 
house then dealt with the practical side of co-ordination, 
including the units of cost, the calculation of standards 
of efliciency, the relationship which would exist between 
departments of a local authority under a co-ordinated 
scheme of costing and the relationship of the whole plan 
to budgetary control. Everything possible should be 
done to improve the administration of local government, 
and he believed that modernised municipal costing would 
help substantially towards this improvement. The paper 
evoked a spirited discussion and the subject was referred 
to the Council for further consideration. 


The afternoon session was devoted to a paper by The 
Right Honourable Reginald McKenna, the subject being 


** Local Authorities and the Money Market.’’ The paper 
is published in another part of this issue. The marked 
attention with which the Lecturer was received clearly 
showed the deep interest taken in the subject. Mr. 
McKenna expressed the view that there is strong reason to 
hope that 1936 will not prove the peak of the upward 
movement in trade. Our own internal power of recovery 
is by no means exhausted. The prospect of reaching full 
employment—which can probably be regarded as attained 
if the figures of unemployment are reduced to something 
under a million—is favourable under the influence of 
cheap money. The ground on which recovery had been 
built, said Mr. McKenna, was much firmer to-day than in 
1929, and the speculative element in the business situation 
which seven years ago gave cause for anxiety was confined, 
so far as it existed at all, within narrow limits. Now that 
we had departed from the gold standard the monetary 
authorities were at liberty to give first place to the require- 
ments of business, and all that they had to do if those 
requirements continued to increase was to add further to 
the volume of money. There was nothing inherent in a 
scientifically-regulated money system as it now operated 
to warrant the suggestion that cheap money must come to 
an end so soon as trade recovery passed a given point. 


The concluding session on Friday morning was devoted 
to a paper submitted by Mr. T. L. Poynton, on “ Sugges- 
tions for Financial Provision in Future Legislation.” 
The Lecturer dealt with many matters in which new or 
amending legislation was necessary, and he also referred 
to the necessity for a simplification of the existing Parlia- 
mentary procedure in connection with powers obtained 
by some authorities in Private Acts, which would be of 
advantage to other authorities, and he emphasised the 
necessity for such powers to be conferred on all local auth- 
orities desiring them without the cost and labour involved 
in promoting separate local Bills. This paper, which 
was of practical interest to delegates, evoked a useful 
discussion. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, the Deputy Mayor, 
Mr. Councillor F. I. Nickson, and Mr. Alderman John 
Collins, J.P., attended to reply to the vote of thanks to 
the Corporation for the facilities afforded in connection 
with the Conference. 


Mr. Sidney Larkin, F.S.A.A., City Treasurer, Coventry, 
was duly installed as the new President of the Institute, 
and this dignified yet pleasing ceremony terminated a 
most successful and useful Conference. 


Professional Appointment. 


Mr. A. W. Parker, A.S.A.A., previously employed in 
the Borough Treasurer’s Department, Eccles, has been 
appointed Deputy Borough Treasurer of Chorley. 


CAUTION ! 


A person who represents himself as Thomas Hope has 
recently called upon Members stating that he has been 
sent by Mr. Garrett, the Secretery of the Society, to seek 
employment. The man represents that he is in very 
straitened circumstances, and appears to have obtained 
help from time to time. Members are advised that 
Thomas Hope is entirely unknown to Mr. Garrett, and 
that he has not been sent by him to see any Member. 
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Some Motes on Bankruptcy 
Practice. 


A Lecture delivered to the Birmingham and District 
Society of Incorporated Accountants by 


MR. R. KYNOCH CLARK, A.C.A. 
Official Receiver in Bankruptcy, Birmingham. 

Mr. Ciark said: When asked to address your Society 
on some matter connected with bankruptcy, I was in 
doubt whether to speak on some particular aspect of 
bankruptcy only, or to choose a variety of points which 
are likely to be of practical interest to a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. As you will see from the title of this address, 
I have taken the latter course, principally because it is 
likely to be of more interest to those of you who are 
actually in practice, and of more use to those who have 
yet to pass their examinations. 

There are a great many important things in bankruptcy 
upon which it would be impossible for me to touch to-night. 
I have really felt some hesitation as to the subjects on 
which I could most usefully occupy your time, and in 
what I have to say I shall endeavour rather to emphasise 
outstanding points than to preserve any strict sequence 
of ideas. And, first, it seems very important to under- 
stand clearly what the powers of a trustee are, with and 
without the Committee of Inspection. 

There is always technically a committee. If the 
creditors do not appoint one, the Board of Trade act as 
committee, generally through the Official Receiver. 


POWERS OF TRUSTEE. 

The following, then, are the most important things 
which the trustee may do on his own responsibility :— 

(1) Sell property for ready money. 

(2) Receive all moneys. 

(3) Disclaim onerous property. 

(4) Admit or reject claims. 

Without the sanction of the committee he may not do, 
amongst other things :— 

(1) Carry on a business. 

(2) Bring or defend an action. 

(3) Employ a solicitor or other agent. 

(4) Accept deferred payments for property sold. 

(5) Mortgage or pledge property. 

(6) Compromise debts owing to or by the bankrupt 
or any claims. 

And it is most important that these conditions should 
be kept strictly in mind, because a trustee has, in due 
course, to apply for his release, and a complete review of 
his transactions then takes place at the instance of the 
Board of Trade. Any irregularity under these heads 
may result not only in the trustee being surcharged with 
any loss which has arisen, but may raise awkward ques- 
tions between him and others, who may be prejudiced by 
his neglect. For example, a solicitor may have run up a 
bill of costs on the instructions of the trustee, without the 
trustee having had authority. This particular question 
would probably arise on the taxation of the costs. I only 
mention this to illustrate the kind of difficulty that may 
arise. In this connection it is essential that the trustee 
should get the necessary sanction, before the solicitor 
is employed, and that the actual scope of his employment 
is specifically stated—mere general instructions are not 
enough. Moreover, the omission to obtain due authority 
for the employment of solicitors cannot be treated as a 
formal defect, and the Board of Trade will not be able 
to give assistance in obtaining taxation of costs where a 
trustee has failed to obtain the necessary sanction. 


I now propose to go more fully into some of the things 
a trustee may do on his own responsibility. 
SALE OF PROPERTY. 

The trustee’s first duty will, of course, be principally 
concerned in realising the debtor’s assets. Most of this 
work will not usually present much difficulty and, as has 
been pointed out, the trustee can sell property for cash 
on his own responsibility. If there are any unusual 
circumstances attaching to any sale, either by reason of 
the extent of the sum involved or otherwise, the trustee 
would be advised to have the approval of his committee 
or sell only on expert advice. He should be careful to 
record full particulars of any such decision in the record 
book in case his action may be called into question. In 
selling property, particularly land or buildings, the trustee 
should take every possible step to ascertain whether 
there is any undisclosed charge upon it before accepting 
an offer to purchase. And where there is a charge, to 
ascertain definitely the total amount with interest owing 
in respect of it. It is not at all an uncommon experience 
for a debtor to fail to schedule in his statement of affairs 
a charge on certain assets, and it puts the trustee in an 
awkward position if he agrees to sell something which, 
in effect, is not what the purchaser intended to buy. 
He should always obtain a professional valuation before 
selling land and buildings, and even when a property is 
fully charged, it is better to sell his interest in it, even for 
only a small sum, if one is offered, so that he or his 
successor in office will not be troubled with the matter 
in the future. Where assets are held under a hire purchase 
agreement, under which substantial sums have been paid, 
but the unpaid balance only approximates the saleable 
value of the asset concerned, hiring owners of repute 
will frequently allow a substantial reduction in the unpaid 
balance to avoid the expense incidental to a removal of 
the goods. It is impossible, within the limits of this paper, 
to refer to all the varieties of assets with which a trustee 
may be called upon to deal, and special difficulties attach- 
ing to them, but if he adheres strictly to common sense, 
safety first principles, sells only for cash or to persons of 
unquestioned standing, and sells, when necessary, on 
expert advice or with his committee’s concurrence, then 
he can be satisfied he has done his duty by the creditors 
and at the same time avoided any personal liability or 
awkward questions on his administration arising in the 
future. 

DISCLAIMERS. 

Among the duties for which a trustee is personally 
responsible is that of disclaimer, and this entails serious 
possibilities for him, because the effect of not disclaiming 
may be that he may be held to have adopted personally 
some onerous obligation. 

The question of disclaiming arises in the words of the 
Act, wherever “ any part of the property consists of land 
of any tenure burdened with onerous covenants, of shares 
or stock in companies, of unprofitable contracts, or of 
any other property that is unsaleable or not readily 
saleable by reason of its binding the possessor thereof 
to the performance of any onerous act, or to the payment 
of any sum of money.” 

This comprises leases or other agreements for tenancy 
where rent will become due in future; shares with an 
uncalled liability, particularly if the trustee has placed 
his name on the register ; unfinished contracts to perform 
work ; or contracts to purchase land or other property 
on which there are further payments to be made. Some- 
times there are doubts as to whether disclaimer is neces- 
sary. In such cases it is doubtless best to disclaim. 


Disclaimer does not necessarily affect the rights of 
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other parties inter se, but these may have to be adjusted 
the Court. 

It should be remembered that before a trustee can 
obtain his release he must satisfy the Board of Trade 
that he has duly disclaimed or otherwise disposed of all 
onerous property vesting in him as trustee. Any neglect 
in this respect will be a bar to the issue of his release. 

When a landlord is prepared to accept possession of 
premises held under a tenancy agreement without dis- 
claimer, there will be no necessity for the trustee to 

No disclaimer is necessary of mortgaged freehold 
property, provided the mortgage does not contain an 
attornment clause, but the trustee should disclaim or 
otherwise relieve himself of responsibility if the debtor 
as mortgagor has attorned tenant to the mortgagee. 

Leases held by the debtor in trust for another person 
will, in some circumstances, vest in the trustee in bank- 
ruptey, and it is advisable to disclaim in the case of all 
“trust leases” held by the debtor as original lessee ; 
and in the case of those held as assignee, when a breach 
of the covenants is in continuance at the time of the 
bankruptcy. 

A trustee must disclaim within twelve months after 
his appointment or within twelve months of his having 
become aware of the property if he does not get his 
knowledge within one month of his appointment. In 
the case of leases, leave of the Court is n unless 


the property has not been sublet or mortgaged, and (1) the 
rental is less than £20, or (2) the estate is a summary one— 
that is, under £300—or (3) notice of intention to disclaim 
has been given to the lessor, and he does not give notice 
within seven days of his wish to have the matter brought 
before the Court. 

If the premises have been sublet or there is a mortgage 


on the lease, leave of the Court is necessary unless notice 
of the intention to disclaim has been served on the lessor, 
the sub-tenant or mortgagee, and they do not give notice 
within fourteen days requiring the matter to be brought 
before the Court. 

It is generally a simple proceeding to disclaim, and there 
are printed forms to meet all the usual circumstances, 
and the operation of disclaimer has this effect: its draws 
an absolute line. From its date a contract is definitely 
broken, a trustee is, in the terms of sect. 54 (2), discharged 
of all personal liability in reference to it as from the date 
when the property vested in him, and persons injured 
are thrown on the estate for their remedy, in respect of 
any damage sustained. 

The amount of loss sustained by the operation of dis- 
claimer can generally be assessed by agreement between 
the lessor and trustee so as to enable the latter to admit 
a proof for such loss to rank against the estate for dividend, 
without having recourse to a Court or to a jury. Proof 
in respect of any such loss can be made under sect. 54 (8) 
whether the lease be disclaimed with or without the leave 
of the Court. In the case of shares not fully paid which 
the trustee cannot sell and subsequently disclaims, he 
can admit a proof for the unpaid calls and an estimated 
amount in respect of the contingent liability for uncalled 
capital less the amount of the value of anything accruing 
to the company by reason of disclaimer. 

Parties may give the trustee notice to elect to disclaim 
within 28 days, but the trustee may get an extension of 
this time ; non-disclaimer is deemed under this provision 
to be adoption of the contract by the trustee. 

It has sometimes been found that mortgagees and 
others, upon being served with notice of intended dis- 
claimer by the trustee have required the matter to be 
brought before the Court for no other purpose than that 


of obtaining a vesting order under sect. 54 (6) of the Act, 
an order which they can readily obtain by an independent 
application after a disclaimer has been effected, without 
entailing any expense upon the trustee. It is usually 
the practice of the Court not to grant vesting orders under 
cover of the trustee’s application to disclaim, and further, 
to grant costs against parties requiring questio™'s of dis- 
claimer to be brought before the Court without adequate 
cause. A trustee should therefore notify any lessor or 
mortgagee who requires him to obtain the leave of the 
Court to disclaim, that he will ask the Court to order such 
lessor or mortgagee to pay the costs of the application 
unless adequate grounds can be shown for it. 

In farming cases, it should be remembered that by 
disclaimer a trustee loses his right to growing crops and 
tenant right. ; 

It has been held that the Court cannot impose terms 
upon a trustee where he is empowered to disclaim without 
the leave of the Court. Otherwise the Court has power 
to rescind contracts or to make vesting orders, and to 
prescribe such conditions by way of compensation, rent, 
&c., as shall adjust matters equitably between the parties 
affected by disclaimer. 

ADMISSION OR REJECTION OF CLAIMS 

One of the most important duties of a trustee is the 
admission or rejection of claims proved in bankruptcy. 
It can be readily realised that the effect of a good realisa- 
tion may to some extent be nullified, if insufficient care 
has been given to the claims on which the proceeds are to 
be distributed. In the first place, the non-official trustee 
must on the first day of every month send to the registrar 
a certified list of all proofs he has received during the 
preceding month, distinguishing thereon the proofs 
admitted, rejected, or standing over for further con- 
sideration ; and the proofs admitted or rejected must 
themselves be forwarded. In this general case proofs 
should be admitted, rejected, or further evidence called 
for within twenty-eight days of their being received. 
When a dividend is declared, the period for a non-official 
trustee is reduced to seven days from the last day for 
receiving proofs. In regard to proofs held over for further 
consideration, a trustee should endeavour to deal with 
such proofs with all reasonable despatch, otherwise he 
may find that, although he has realised all the assets, he 
cannot declare a dividend because lengthy investigations 
are still necessary over a single claim of which he may have 
had notice for some considerable time. 

As to what are provable debts, broadly speaking, credi- 
tors (with certain exceptions) can prove in the course of 
the bankruptcy for any claims, certain or contingent, 
liquidated or unliquidated, arising on an obligation in- 
curred before the receiving order. 

Amongst the debts not provable are the following :— 

(1) Claims for unliquidated damages founded on tort, 
such as a claim for damages for misrepresentation ; 
but if judgment had been signed before the receiving 
order, even this kind of claim would be provable ; 

(2) Liabilities contracted with knowledge by the creditor 
of an act of bankruptcy ; 

(3) Claims for costs in an action, in the general case, 
unless supported by a judgment obtained before the 
receiving order ; 

(4) Debts where the consideration is illegal; and 

(5) Gambling debts. 

There are also some claims not provable, or at least 
the right to prove in some cases is doubtful—in respect of 
which the bankrupt remains liable notwithstanding his 
bankruptcy. These are claims for alimony, claims under 
judgments in seduction, affiliation, and matrimonial cases 
where the bankrupt is co-respondent, and certain claims 
by the Crown, or arising out of fraud. 
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It should be remembered a trustee has the right to go 
behind a judgment even if it be a judgment affirmed on 
appeal or obtained with a debtor’s consent. Cases in 
which the right to go behind a judgment may require to 
be exercised are those when judgment has been obtained 
by mistake, fraud, mis-carriage of justice, or by a com- 
promise that is foolish, absurd or improper ; also where 
there is evidence of no consideration for the debt. 

Care should be taken not to admit debts barred by the 
Statute of Limitations, that is, any debt incurred more 
than six years before the receiving order. In practice, 
such debts are generally for money lent. The fact that 
a debtor admits the debt is immaterial. A trustee will 
usually find that strenuous efforts are made by the lender 
to prove that the debt has been kept alive in some way, 
such as by the payment of interest, but in this respect 
the trustee should satisfy himself there has been genuine 
payment of interest that can be unquestionably identified 
with the debt in question. Lack of evidence, for example, 
in books of account or in the lender’s income tax returns, 
will sometimes yield sufficient ground to reject the claim 
on this score. 

There are some creditors whose debts are postponed 
until the other creditors are paid in full. Such debts 
include :— 

(1) Money lent by a wife to her husband after marriage 

for the purpose of his business ; 

(2) Money lent by a husband to his bankrupt wife for 

the purpose of her business ; 

(3) Money lent on a written contract, if the interest is 

dependent on the profits ; and 

(4) Those in respect of an annuity payable out of profits 
in consideration of goodwill sold. 

In these four cases the debts are postponed until the 
other creditors are paid in full. Trustees should remember 
to mark such proofs as ‘** postponed,” and not “ rejected,” 
in order to obviate an application to the Court where a 
proof has been “ rejected,”’ and then assets subsequently 
come to hand to meet it. 

In regard to claims including interest, apart from money- 
lending transactions, claims for interest are limited to 
5 per cent. unless there is a surplus after paying 20s. in 
the £ to the creditors. 

Interest only runs to the date of the receiving order, 
but these principles do not apply to creditors holding 
security. I might here mention that one of the greatest 
troubles in connection with moneylenders’ proofs has 
been removed by the Moneylenders Act 1927, and Bank- 
ruptcy Rule 252a, which requires a moneylender to 
attach to his proof a detailed statement showing the cal- 
culation as between principal and interest, which hitherto 
a trustee has been called upon to make. 

In suretyship questions the general principle is that 
a surety cannot receive anything until the creditor has 
been paid 20s. in the £. A surety for the debtor has no 
right of proof until he has paid the debt. The right of 
proof is in the creditor, but the surety is entitled to relief 
in respect of dividends received. When the bankrupt has 
been guarantor for another and has not paid the debt, 
the creditor can prove for what is owing from the estate 
of the principal debtor. No claim by the guarantor 
against the principal debtor arises while the creditor is 
unpaid. 

Among the things I mentioned which a trustee may 
not do without the sanction of the Committee were to 
carry on a business and to bring or defend an action. 

CARRYING ON THE BUSINESS. 

Among the things I have mentioned a trustee may not 
do without the sanction of the Committee is to carry 
on the business of the debtor. Before he does so he 
should in any case be satisfied that there is some material 


advantage to be gained by so doing commensurate with 
the risks and possible losses involved. Creditors often 
press for a business to be continued without having due 
regard to the facts. In particular, it will be found in 
most cases advisable to close the business, remembering 
that a business which has led to insolvency is not likely 
to command a premium in the market, especially as the 
sale of a goodwill would not prevent an opposition business 
being started by the debtor’s nominees. Needless to say, 
the trustee should be careful as far as possible he docs 
not become personally liable for any expenses or debts 
incurred, but he should remember he will be held person- 
ally liable for rent, rates, gas, electricity, water, &c., 
incurred during the period of trading. 

A trustee who carries on a business must be very carefu! 
in his method of account. What would satisfy himself 
or a local auditor easily able to ascertain the facts will not 
necessarily satisfy the Board of Trade in London. A 
strict receipt should be obtained and kept, for the gross 
amount of all payments, however small. 

Any informal settlement by way of set off or otherwise, 
however proper in its effect, should be avoided, or it 
may involve the trustee in unnecessary trouble and even 
personal liability in the future. He must obtain indi- 
vidual receipts, with the periods involved, for the gross 
amount of all wages paid, and show in detail on the 
payment side the employer’s proportion of the National 
Assurance payable. He must take particular care to 
cover himself at once under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts. 

BRINGING OR DEFENDING ACTIONS. 

It may be easy to obtain the necessary sanction of tlic 
Committee to commence legal proceedings, but the wise 
trustee will think well and count the cost before he 
explores such treacherous ground. In insolvent estates 
there is a limit to the assets available for costs, and this 
fact at once imposes restrictions which may seriously 
hamper the possibility of a successful issue. Above all, 
first and foremost, a trustee should satisfy himself as far 
as possible that the fruits of his action, if he be successful, 
will be there to pluck, and that they will not have withered 
or have been taken before he arrives. They say a man is 
known by the company he keeps—so it is with debtors. 
An unsatisfactory debtor seems often to have transactions 
with persons of a similar mould, and proceedings against 
this type so often prove unfruitful, and the trustee is !ctt 
to explain to the creditors as best he can the reason for 
a very large bill of costs and a very poor result. 

FurTHER Powers OF TRUSTEE. 

Before leaving this section of my paper dealing with 
a trustee’s rights and duties, I will mention a few further 
matters of general interest to the trustee :— 

(1) He may call upon the bankrupt for information 
whenever necessary and may take part in lis 
public examination. 

(2) He may apply for warrants for search and seizure, 
if property is thought to have been concealed. 

(3) He may examine under sect. 25 of the Bankruptcy 
Act 1914 any person who can give information 
about the bankrupt or his estate, and this right 
of examination is always construed very widely 
by the Court. 

(4) He may call upon creditors for any information 
about their claims. 

(5) He may apply to the Court for directions on matters 
of special difficulty. 

(6) He may take steps for the prosecution of the 

: bankrupt. | 

STATEMENTS OF AFFAIRS. 

Accountants are frequently asked to prepare a state- 

ment of affairs of a trader who has got into difficulties, 
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with a view to presentation at a meeting of creditors. 
likely as not, he has not kept proper books of account. 
As a rule such a statement is required on short notice, 
which does not admit of the books, such as they are, 
being written up. In such circumstances, the figures 
must usually be only approximate ones. I need not go 
into the steps necessary to prepare such a statement, 
but in the light of experience of having to investigate 
such cases as later come into bankruptcy, I would draw 
your attention to some points I regard as of importance. 
I have rarely known such a statement which did not 
make out the debtor’s position to be better than it really 
was, and this suggests that optimism, either on the part 
of the accountant or of the debtor, must be tempered 
by an honest desire to avoid misleading the creditors. 
Items on the asset side particularly which call for comment 
in this respect include freehold or leasehold property, 
stock, book debts, and goods on hire purchase. The 
debtor will perhaps produce a valuation of the property 
prepared for his bankers or otherwise. Such a valuation 
should be accepted with the greatest reserve for the 
purpose of a statement, and inquiry may show that all 
efforts on the part of the debtor to sell the property at a 
figure substantially less than the valuation have not 
produced any offers at all. -This particularly applies 
to building cases. The valuation put upon his stock 
and fittings by a debtor in difficulties is invariably over- 
‘estimated. Here again, in building cases, plant and 
materials may be the subject of a forfeiture clause for 
failure to complete a contract. In regard to hire-purchase 
goods, the occasions on which in practice there is found 
to be an interest of any value for the estate are so rare 
that the accountant should thoroughly satisfy himself 
that the market value of the goods in question exceeds 
the instalments due before placing any value on the 
interest. The book debts should be examined to see 
if there are any particularly large items of doubtful 
realisable value, and the debtor should be closely questioned 
as to the results of his efforts to get them in bearing in 
mind the general principle that a trader in difficulties has 
probably, for some time, been endeavouring to realise 
the most liquid of his assets. Items on the liability side 
call for little comment, except that care should be 
taken that none, contingent or otherwise, are omitted, 
particularly any private liabilities, such as loans from 
relatives or moneylenders. 

These few remarks apply equally to the preparation 
of a statement of affairs in bankrupty, which as you are 
aware must be prepared on certain statutory forms. 
There are one or two matters in the preparation of these 
forms which generally create a little difficulty to anyone 
unaccustomed to their use. A creditor with whom the 
bankrupt has had a contra account must not be shown 
both on the list of creditors and on the list of book debtors, 
but must be shown only as a claim or as a book debt for 
the resultant balance, whichever it may be. A guarantor 
of the debtor’s banking account should be shown as a 
contingent liability not expected to rank for dividend, 
because the debt will already have appeared amongst 
the unsecured, secured, or partly secured claims. Needless 
to say, collateral security held by a creditor, not being 
the debtor’s property, should not for accounting purposes 
appear in the statement against the debt, but merely 
as a note for record purposes. Hiring owners of goods 
on hire purchase should not be shown as secured creditors 
for the total of the instalments due under the agreement, 
with the value of the goods shown against it, because 
the goods are not the property of the debtor. If there 
is any interest for the estate in the transaction, the 
estimated value of such interest should appear on the 
property sheet. If the amount owing to the hiring owner 


exceeds the value of the goods in question, then if 
there are arrears of instalments actually due at the date 
of the receiving order, such arrears should be shown as 
an unsecured debt ; otherwise no reference to the trans- 
action is necessary. When filling in the column headed 
“ consideration ”’ it is essential that the actual nature of 
the consideration be stated and not merely “ goods.” 
This is important, because a debt might have created an 
asset which does not appear as such elsewhere in the 
statement, and may be the subject of a claim by third 
parties. 

As you are aware, the list of book debt is divided into 
columns headed “good,” ‘ doubtful,” “bad,” and 
“estimated to produce.” The point to note here is that 
if the debt is wholly good it should not appear at all in 
the estimated to produce column. I have seen state- 
ments on which a large amount of unnecessary labour has 
been expended by putting in the debts a second time, 
because if the debt is good it is not expected to produce 
less than the whole amount. In the column for bad 
debts should be entered debts which are expected to 
produce nothing. All other debts should be put in the 
“doubtful” column, and where such debts are very 
numerous much time can be saved in estimating the 
amount they are likely to produce merely in total, except 
in respect of any particularly big sums. 

And now we come to the portion of the bankruptcy 
statement of affairs which calls for the greatest care on 
the part of the accountant—I refer to the deficiency 
account. It is in this account that the creditors expect to 
find, in a simple form, some reasonable explanation, 
so far as figures are concerned, of the debtor’s existing 
deficiency. The period of the account will be fixed by 
the Official Receiver, but it will usually be for twelve 
months prior to the date of the receiving order; or 
commence on such other convenient date, having regard 
to any particular accounting period for the debtor’s 
business or particular event or circumstances of the 
debtor’s trading, such as the retirement of a former 
partner or the acquisition of a new business. 

If the debtor has had a balance sheet prepared within 
a reasonable period of his bankruptcy, then the deficiency 
account should commence with the deficit or surplus 
shown by such balance sheet after adjustments have been 
made in respect of assets over-valued, or assets or 
liabilities omitted. This is important because otherwise 
a proper explanation of how his deficiency at the time 
of his bankruptcy has been arrived at over the period 
covered by the account, is not forthcoming. If there 
is no balance sheet available, then the debtor’s opening 
deficiency or surplus must be estimated on facts supplied 
by the debtor. 

Having arrived at the amount of the debtor’s opening 
surplus or deficiency at the commencement of the period 
covered by the account, the items which follow, whether 
gains or losses, should bring out the deficiency existing 
at the time of the bankruptcy. As the great majority of 
debtors have not kept proper books of account up to the 
time they ceased to trade, such items will generally have 
to be estimated from such material as is available. 

Time will not permit of my going into detail in regard 
to items in the account that sometimes create a little 
difficulty even to a professional accountant with a know- 
ledge of the principles involved. I will, however, just 
mention two points which occasionally get overlooked. 
First, the necessity to give credit for any appreciation 
in the bankruptcy valuation of an asset as against the 
opening balance valuation; and secondly, that no ex- 
penditure that has created an equivalent asset or pro- 
portionately reduced a liability should appear as a loss 
or otherwise in the deficiency account. 
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ACCOUNTANT’S CLAIM FOR CHARGES. 


Mr. Wallace Cash (practising as Wallace Cash & Co.), 
Chartered Accountant, 164, Aldersgate Street, London, 
E.C.1, was successful in an action brought by him against 
Mrs. Florence Jane Harvey, 86, Richmond Hill Court, 
Richmond, to recover the sum of £23 10s. for professional 
services rendered—made up as to £8 16s. (£16 16s., less 
£8 paid on account), balance due in respect of income tax 
matters covering the last five years, and £14 14s. in con- 
nection with the preparation of statements of account in 
regard to transactions between the defendant’s late hus- 
band and a person who had been advanced various 
amounts over a period of years which it was sought to 
recover. 

The defence was that so far as the tax matters were 
concerned plaintiff had not completed the work, and in 
the second matter the defendant suggested that she asked 
plaintiff at the outset what the cost was likely to be, and 
he said that he could not give her any idea, but that it 
would not be much. 

Mr. Cash said that he took over this work upon recom- 
mendation of another client, and was given to understand 
that defendant was not satisfied with a previous account- 
ant, who said he was too busy to do it. Witness had to 
render returns and make repayment claims in connection 
with a number of properties, and had to deal with several 
Inspectors of Taxes. In reply to a series of questions by 
the Judge, Mr. Cash gave precise details of the number of 
hours spent on the work by himself, his managing clerk 
and a typist, and allocated separate figures in respect of 
each in accordance with the time-sheets. Witness also 
indicated the exact nature of the work involved in the 
second matter and said that he had prepared two separate 
schedules and reports, the effect of which was to show 
that there would be something over £3,000 due to defen- 
dant in one instance and about £2,300 in the other. 
Witness also produced his file of papers and correspondence 
to indicate the volume of work, and he stated that he made 
round-figure charges in both cases which were somewhat 
less than the appropriate Institute scale. He could not 
complete the tax matter because in spite of repeated 
requests defendant had failed to supply him with necessary 
information. 

As the defendant appeared in person, the Judge inti- 
mated to her that she had the right to cross-examine 
Mr. Cash, but she said her only complaint was that she 
asked on what scale he charged for such work and he 
said, ‘*‘ Well, it won’t be much.” Asked to state his view 
as to what was said, Mr. Cash replied that so far as he 
could recollect he said that the charge would be on a time 
basis and that the fees would depend upon the amount 
of time occupied. The Judge then inquired of defendant 
if she agreed with that and she replied, “I agree with 
what Mr. Cash said, but I didn’t think it would work out 
so much.” 

Defendant informed the Judge that she had had a lot 
of trouble over various papers having got lost between 
the different tax offices, and they still had these, and so 
she could not supply Mr. Cash with the papers he should 
nave had. She said that with regard to the second 
matter she had been advised that the money comprised in 
the schedules was irrecoverable under the Statute of 
Limitations. 

The Judge said that there really was not any serious 
defence to the case. No doubt the fees came to more 
than defendant had supposed they would, but when 
people employed skilled professional men who had had 
- an expensive education they must expect to pay the 
proper fees—whether it was a solicitor or an accountant. 


His Lordship was perfectly satisfied with the basis of the 
charges, and there must be judgment for the amount 
claimed, with costs. 


Rebiews. 


Hospital Accounts and Financial. Administration. 
Second Edition. By Captain J. E. Stone, F.S.A.A. 
: Faber & Faber, Lid. (280 pp. Price 
21s. net.) 
This is a comprehensive work on Hospital Accounts 
dealing with every aspect of the subject. Captain Stone 
is entitled to speak with authority in view of his ex- 
perience of hospital administration. He is secretary of 
the Birmingham Hospitals Centre and was president 
of the Accounting and Finance Section of the International 
Hospital Association Commission in 1931. The book is 
divided into three parts: (1) Financial Accounts ; (2) 
Departmental and Cost Accounts; and (8) Statistics 
and Financial Control. Every phase of hospital finance 
is brought under review and the new edition has been 
completely revised, setting out an accounting system 
on the Organisation Unit basis recommended by the 
International Hospital Association. The book contains a 
specimen form for every kind of financial and statistical 
transaction of a hospital. The system is flexible and can 
be applied to any hospital whatever its size. 


Key to Income Tax and Sur-Tax. Published by 
Taxation Publishing Company, Lid., First Avenue 
House, London, W.C.1. (160 pp. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 

This publication gives in condensed form a mass 

of useful information in relation to Income Tax and 
Sur-Tax matters. The main divisions of the subject such 
as rates and allowances, returns and assessments, employ- 
ments and offices, interest and dividends, &c., are readily 
accessible by means of a thumb index and each division 
has a separate index for itself on its first page. Reference 
to any particular point can thus be made with great ease. 
The information is of a condensed character and is pre- 
sented in a form which is easily understood. At the end 
of the book are tables showing the working out of rates of 
tax at both 1s. 7d. and 4s. 9d., and also a grossing-up 
table whereby the gross assessment can be readily ascer- 
tained when the net assessment is known. 


Cost Accounting and Costing Methods. Third 
Edition. By H. J. Wheldon, F.C.W.A. London: 
MacDonald & Evans, 8, John Street, Bedford Row, 
W.C.1. (464 pp. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 

The author of this book has presented a great mass of 
information with regard to cost accounting dealing with 
the subject in its many aspects, but like numerous other 
books on Costing it is of a fragmentary character and does 
not give any complete set of accounts showing the 
working out of the system from beginning to end. At the 
same time anyone desiring information on a particular 
point can hardly fail to find it here. Numerous forms and 
diagrams are supplied in illustration of the text. 


Use of Sinking Funds, &c., for Capital Purposes. 
By Ernest Long, A.S.A.A., F.I.M.T.A., and Eric 
Mazwell, A.S.A.A. London: The Institute of 
Public Administration, Palace Chambers, Bridge 
Street, S.W.1. (66 pp. Price 1s. 6d. net.) 

Commencing with a historical review of the law and 

practice relating to the internal use of the funds of Local 
Authorities the authors proceed to explain the present 
use for capital purposes of the funds of these authorities, 
dealing with sinking funds, superannuation, insurance, 
reserve and other funds, with observations on the terms 
and conditions of internal investment and the special 
considerations relating thereto. A separate section is 
devoted to the case of the London County Council, 
~— * final section gives the general conclusions of the 
authors. 
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Claims under Schedule G. 


(Northern Ireland.) 


A Paper read to the Incorporated Accountants’ Belfast 
and District Society by 
MR. H. McMILLAN, A.S.A.A. 


The subject of claims under Schedule A has been 
brought prominently before our notice recently owing 
to the re-valuation of property in Northern Ireland. 


CLarims FoR REPAIRS ALLOWANCE. 
The repairs allowance under Schedule A is :— 
Houses under £40=1 /4th. 
£40 to £50=£10. 
£50 to £100=1/5th. 
Over £100=£20 plus (1/6th of excess 
over £100). 

This allowance is not given if the owner of the house 
lets it and the gross P.L.V. is less than the net rent (rent 
less rates) by a sum greater than the authorised repairs 
allowance which would be allowable if the assessment 
were on the amount of the rent. 

On the old valuations, in practically every case, the 
net rent was considerably more than the valuation, and 
consequently very few claims arose in the case of rented 
property, but on the new valuations I would say that 
about 50 per cent. of rented houses come within the 
provisions of the claim. 

In order to obviate the necessity of repayment claims 
the Income Tax Authorities are anxious to make this 
allowance from the 1936-37 assessments where an allow- 
ance is due, and for this purpose they have sent forms 
to all owners of property asking for particulars of the gross 
rent and rates where borne by the owner. 

The forms sent out by the Income Tax Inspectors 
require the following particulars :— 

Number and Street. 

Assessment Number. 

New P.L.V. (given on form). 
Gross Rent. 

How payable ? (Weekly, &c.). 

If Landlord or Tenant pays Rates. 
Rates. 

Net Annual Rent. 

It is important to remember that the appropriate 
allowance of one-fourth or one-fifth is deducted from the 
net rent and not from the P.L.V., in order to ascertain 
if a claim arises. For — if the rent=£14, Rates 
£3 10s., net rent . £10 10 O 

Less one-fourth 212 6 


£717 6 


and the valuation is £8, the repairs allowance will be 
granted and the income tax assessment will be £6, i.e. 

— ¢ (£2) = £6 

It is difficult if any changes are taking place in the 
rent to complete these forms accurately, as the forms 
were sent out in 1935, and the rent to be returned should 
be the rent up to April 5th, 1936, but in any case the 
same information will be required for 1937-38, based on 
the rent and rates to April 5th, 1937, which, owing to 
the new valuations will, in many cases, be entirely 
different from the figures for the year to April 5th, 1936. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR NORTHERN IRELAND ONLY. 


Sects. 186 to 206 of the 1918 Act contain the special 
provisions applicable to Northern Ireland only. 


It should be noted that sect. 187 provides that the 
Poor Law Valuation is to be taken as annual value for 
purposes of Schedule A and B, and that Schedule A tax 
is charged on the landlord and not on the occupier, as 
is the case in England. 

Appeals against Schedule A assessments on the valua- 
tion may be made to the Special Commissioners or to the 
Recorder, and if it is proved that the annual value exceeds 
the annual rent at which the property is worth to be let 
from year to year, the assessment will be reduced to the 
actual rent. Sect. 187 (4). 

If the annual rent at which the property is worth to 
be let exceeds the actual rent, the landlord will be assessed 
on the actual rent and the tenant on the difference. 
Sect. 187 (5). 


Repairs CLam ON Five YEARS AVERAGE. 

Further claims may arise owing to the fact that under 
Rule 8, No. V, Sch. A, if the actual cost of maintenance, 
repairs, insurance and management (on the average 
of five years) has exceeded the authorised repairs allow- 
ance, a claim may be made for the actual amount of the. 
repairs (on the five years’ average). 

This is a claim that will arise in a great many cases, 
and, I believe, that almost every owner of a villa house is 
entitled to a considerable refund of tax under this rule. 

The following particulars of a claim I made in respect 
of my own house may be of interest :— 

Old Poor Law Valuation : ‘ 
Repairs Allowance: one-fourth 


It should be tel that where ground rent can be set 
off against other taxed income, full relief is granted up 
to the P.L.V. of house. In this case, repairs up to the 
full P.L.V. of £28 would be granted. 

For the purpose of claims under this section, mainten- 
ance includes painting (inside and out), insurance and 
management. 

The claimant has the option of taking either the date 
the repairs were contracted or the date of payment. 

My repairs and painting were usually done in March 
and paid for after April 5th, and the Inspector wrote : 
“* The year to which an item refers is the year in which the 
bill is paid. I have adjusted various items in the claim, 
putting each in to the correct year.” 

I objected to this, and in a further letter he said: 
“Though the usual basis of claim is the allocation of 
expenditure to the year in which the account is paid, it 
is admitted that the basis whereby the expenditure is 
allocated to the year in which it is incurred may be 
admitted, provided it is agreed to adopt this basis con- 
sistently for future claims.” 

The main difficulty in claims of this sort is obtaining 
the necessary receipts. For a six years’ claim, i.e., 1930-31 
to 1985-36, receipts for years ending April 5th, 1926, 
to April 5th, 1935, would be required. 

There is a difficulty where a house changes ownership 
in obtaining particulars of repairs by previous owner, 
but if the five years’ average is not obtainable, con- 
cessional relief is granted on the actual expenditure of 
each of the first five years, or alternatively, on the actual 
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expenditure for the first year and one-fifth of new owner’s 
expenditure from the start for the remaining years until 
the five years’ average is available. 


Bank INTEREST CLAIMS. 

Another allowance that can be claimed is one that I 
think is not generally known, and arises where a person 
assessed under Schedules A and D pays bank interest. 
The taxpayer can claim to have the bank interest set off 
against the Schedule A assessment instead of against 
the Schedule D assessment, and thus obtain an advantage 
equal to one-fifth of the interest so allowed. 

As a rule, if there is only one bank account which is 
used for business purposes, the bank interest is treated 
as a business expense, and the earned income allowance 
is allowed an the net profit. Ifthe bank interest is claimed 
under sect. 36 of the 1918 Act, and added back in the 
computations of the business profits, one-fifth of the 
interest escapes tax as compared with treating it in the 
normal manner. In some cases the Inspector will agree 
to apportion interest, say one-third to business and 
two-thirds to Schedule A, but it is a question of fact 
whether the interest is a business expense or arises out 
of the ownership of the property. 


DEDUCTION OF Tax FROM GROUND RENTS. 

The position regarding the deduction of income tax on 
payment of ground rent is somewhat involved, and there is 
a general impression that income tax can only be deducted 
from the ground rent where the payer of the ground rent 
has paid Schedule A tax, and that he can only deduct 
tax to the extent that he has been assessed to Schedule A. 
I do not think that this is correct, although I know it is 
the usual practice, as Schedule A No. VIII Rule 1 applies 
to tenant occupiers only, and Rule 4 is the only rule 
applicable to the deduction of income tax from ground 
rent. 

Rule 4 reads: ‘* Where any lands, tenements, &c., 
are subject to the payment of any annual sum, a landlord 
owner or proprietor who has been charged to tax under 
this schedule shall be entitled, on making such payment, 
to deduct and retain thereout so much of the said tax as 
represented the rate of income tax at the standard rate 
for the year in which the amount payable becomes due 
(1927 Act, sect. 39), and every person to whom such pay- 
ment is made shall allow the deduction.” The Act 
apparently does not allow the recipient of the rent any 
right to ask for the collector’s receipt or any other evidence 
‘that Schedule A tax has been paid. Rule 4 also states 
that no such person who is also the occupier of the lands, 
‘tenements, &c., shall be entitled to deduct out of any 
rent any greater sum than the amount of tax charged 
‘in respect of any such property and actually paid by 
‘him. This rule does not apply to the owner of property 
unless he is also the occupier. 

Rule 7 provides that an owner may deduct tax from 
ground rent up to a limit of tax on the gross annual 
value (before deducting repairs allowance). 

Mr. Tolley, on page 75 of his Chart, states that “ in 
ithe opinion of the Board, tax may be deducted from each 
‘periodical payment of ground rent, without regard to 
~whether the tax charged on the property for the year has 
ibeen paid or not.” 

The actual position (though not perhaps the legal 
position) appears to be that the payer of ground rent can 
deduct tax at the standard rate from payments of ground 
rent (as the recipient has not the right to ask for proof 
that the Schedule A tax has been paid on the property) 
and can deduct the tax irrespective of whether the 
Schedule A tax has been paid or not. 


In a case where the ground rent is greater than the 
Schedule A assessment, and where tax has been deducted 
from the full amount of the ground rent, the Revenue 
authorities do not appear to have any power to demand 
tax on more than the annual value. 

In a particular case where the ground rent was £55, 
and the annual value £45, the owner of the property was 
exempt and was entitled to a repayment of income tax, 
which he received, only the tax on £45 being retained, 
although he had deducted tax on the £5 ground rent 
paid by him. 

Presumably, however, in a case of this sort, the recipient 
of the ground rent would only be treated as having received 
£45 of income taxed at source, and for sur tax purposes 
the payer of the ground rent can only claim the annual 
value (not the ground rent) as a charge on his income 
(see Solomon v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 1933). 

In the case of newly built property it frequently 
happens that no tax is deducted from the first ground 
rent paid, as no Schedule A assessment has been raised, 
and apparently there is nothing in the Income Tax Acts 
to enable the recipient of untaxed ground rent to be 
assessed in respect of ground rents from which no tax has 
been deducted. 

The whole position regarding the deduction of income 
tax from ground rent in cases where the annual value is 
less than the ground rent is very vague, and it is difficult 
to get any authoritative decision on this matter. 


Ciams TO Have ANNUAL VALUE ALLOWED FOR 
ScHEDULE D WHERE PREMISES ARE NOT OWNED BY 
THE OCCUPIER. 

There is only one other point regarding Schedule A 
that I wish to refer to, and that is that under Schedule D, 
Cases I and II, Rule 3c, either the rent or the net annual 
value of premises used for business purposes can be 
claimed as a deduction from the profits. It occasionally 
happens that the net annual value exceeds the rent 
charged in the accounts, and in this event the excess 
of the annual value over the rent can be deducted from 
the profits assessable under Schedule D. Owing to the 
increased valuations, it is probable that many more claims 

of this nature will arise. 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ 
GOLFING SOCIETY. 


Summer Meeting. 

The Summer Meeting was held at Woodhall Spa on 
June 13th and 14th. No play was possible on the Satur- 
day morning owing to torrential rain. The weather 
cleared in the afternoon and the programme, as advertised, 
was carried through. 

The Medal Competition was won by Mr. E. Holstead, 
107—-24=83, the runner-up being Mr. G. F. Foulds, 
103—19 = 84. 

The Visitors’ Prize was won by Mr. A. H. Perkins, 
80—5=75, the runner-up being Mr. W. S. Douglas, 
84—5 =79. 

The Four-ball Bogey Competition was won by Mr. 
L. C. Hawkins and Mr. B. Barnes with a score of 5 up. 

_ The Medal Competition on June 14th was won by Sir 
Thomas Keens, 101—19=82, the runner-up being Mr. 
G. F. Foulds, 102—19=83. 

The Visitors’ Prize was again won by Mr. A. H. Perkins 
with a marvellous score of 75—5=70. The bogey for the 
course is 80. 

The runner-up was Mr. W. S. Douglas, also with an 
excellent score of 80—5=75. 
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Che Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors. 


RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS, MAY, 19386. 
Passed in Final. 


Order of Merit. 

Simpson, HERBERT WiLLiAM, Clerk to L. B. Smith 
(Smith & Hayward), 1, Piccadilly, Bradford. (First 
Certificate of Merit.) 

CooRLAND, Lazarus, Clerk to J. Godfrey Bennett (Bennett 
& Grainger), Portland House, 73, Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C.2. (Second Certificate of Merit.) 


RusHForTH, WittiAM Epwarp, Clerk to C. J. Twist 
(Latham & Taylor), Martins Bank Chambers, Market 
Place, Wigan. (Third Certificate of Merit.) 

Alphabetical Order. 

ALLEN, JAMES ATKINSON, Clerk to Arthur H. Hughes 
(Hughes & Allen), 36-37, King Street, Cheapside, 
London, E.C.2. 


ANDREW, Ernest Sypney, Chief Accounting Officer’s 
Department, Town Hall, Paignton. 


ANDREWS, SIDNEY RicHarp GeorGE, Clerk to Mannington 
& Hubbard, 41, Havelock Road, Hastings. 


ArMsON, GEORGE FREDERICK HuBeERT, Clerk to Reginald 
A. Powdrill, 13, Halford Street, Leicester. 


ATKINSON, GEORGE ArTuuR, Clerk to A. I. C. Forster & 
Stott, 32, Parliament Street, York. 


AyRTON, JAMES Dovuetas, Clerk to Sutcliffe & Rhodes, 
Fountain Chambers, Fountain Street, Halifax. 


Barnes, Wiitu1aM Francis, Clerk to Frederick Adams 
(Slipper & Co.), Bridgeway House, Hammersmith 
Bridge Road, London, W.6. 

Bamrorp, HERBERT ViviIAN, Clerk to W. Pearson (J. 
Pearson & Son), 5, Godwin Street, Bradford. 


Banks, CHARLES RoBERT, Clerk to Merrett, Son & Street, 
32, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 

Barton, Francis Henry, Clerk to E. W. Johnson 
(Holmes & Turner), Arcade Chambers, Wigan. 


Beprorp, Tuomas, Clerk to Blackburns, Coates & Co., 
2, East Parade, Leeds. 


Beestey, Bertram, Clerk to C. E. B. Griffin, Corporation 
Buildings, Corporation Street, din Helens. 


BELLCHAMBERS, JACK KENNETH, Clerk to Francis F. 
King & Son, 47, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


BENDALL, Denis GEORGE, Clerk to P. J. Goodchild 
(Goodchild & Harrison), Finsbury Court, Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E.C.2. 

BENNETT, WaLTER Dawson, Clerk to Donald H. Bates 
& Co., 10, Cheapside, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 

oo, nem Goeney Basten, ry ae T. G. . 

ollings (Hollings, we, Storr & .), 39, Par 
Square, Leeds. 
ALEXANDER MARKHAM, Clerk to Allen & 
Baldry & Holmans, Bilbao House, 36, New Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


BousrieLp, Harry, Clerk to Lee & Greaves, Palmerston 
Buildings, 5, Manor Row, Bradford. 

BrapLey, GeorGE THomas Norman, Clerk to 
& Norton, Station Street Buildings, Huddersfield. 

Bristow, Roy, Clerk to Cook, Humphrey & Co., 187, 
Terminus Road, Eastbourne. 

Broap, Horace Witrrip, Clerk to Wilfred P. James, 9, 

Square, Plymouth. 


BroapLey, Jack, Clerk to C. Yates Lloyd & Co., 2, 
Cooper Street, Manchester. 


Buckie, BERNARD JOHN CHARLES, Clerk to Harold J. E. 
Batchelor (Spain Brothers, Batchelor & Co.), 5, 
High Street, Southampton. 


Burton, JOHN VERNON, Clerk to L. V. Trotman, 6, King 
Street, Frome, Somerset. 


CarrotL, RicHarRD VALENTINE, Clerk to W. A. Deevy 
& Co., 29, Barronstrand Street, Waterford. 


Cassy, Jonn, formerly Clerk to J. G. Hopkins & Co., 
Royal Exchange, Middlesbrough. 

Cuapwick, Witi1am Hues, Clerk to Carl I. Lentell, 
Kingsway, Fore Street, Seaton, Devon. 


Cuavuveau, Rosert Wii11aM, Clerk to F. Whalley & Co., 

Pekin Buildings, 21, Harrington Street, Liverpool, 2. 

CuoupHuRY, NArREsH CHANDRA, B.Sc., formerly Clerk 

A K. Day & Co., 1, Ray Street, Elgin Road, 
cutta. 


CossErAT, Lewis WitrorD PELogutin, Clerk to Joseph 
— (Stephenson, Smart & Co.), Broadway, 
it. 

Davies, Davin James, Borough Treasurer’s Office, 
Town Hall, Ilford. 

Davis, Howarp Cares Tuomas, Clerk to W. J. Landray, 
9, High Street, Midsomer Norton, near Bath. 


Davis, KENNETH SpaRK GLENNIE, Clerk to Everett, 
Morgan & Grundy, Bush Lane House, Cannon 
Street, E.C.4. 

Davy, Hersert Ormonp RENsuHAw, Clerk to i a 
Smith & Whinney, 4b, Fredericks Place, O 
Jewry, London, E.C.2. 

De Lonea, Frank, Clerk to W. Anderson & Co., Princes 
Buildings, 81, Dale Street, Liverpool, 2. 

Driver, Epwarp, Clerk to James Burgess, Bridge 
Chambers, 16, Market Place, Stockport. 

DuNKERLEY, JAMES Eric Brices, Clerk to Jones, 
Crewdson & Youatt, 7, Norfolk Street, Manchester, 2 

Etwoop, DovucGtias STANLEY, Clerk to Harrison, Smith & 
Haughton, 6a, North Parade, Bath. 

Encuisa, THomas, Audit Office, Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd., 84, Westmorland Road, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Freakins, Row.Lanp Joun, Clerk to Arthur M. Hobbs 
& Co., 64, Great Portland Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. 

Fisner, Harotp Caries, Clerk to M. Benjamin 
(Woodington, Bubb & Co.), 64, West Smithfield, 
London, E.C.1. 

Fox, Barsara, Clerk to Ethel Watts (E. Watts & Co.), 
18-14, Dartmouth Street, London, S.W.1. 

Frenca, Frank WeEstMorE, Clerk to W. L. Tuck 
Davies, Tuck & Co.), 160, High Street, 

Town, London, N.W.1. 

Frencu, Haroip Garnsrorp, Clerk to N. Keith Silver 
(Cassleton Elliott & Co.), 4-6, Throgmorton Avenue, 
London, E.C.2. 

GaRDINER, ALBERT BEN, Clerk to H. Lomax (H. Lomax 
& Co.), 83, Bridge Street, Manchester. 

Gare, BERNARD FRANK, Clerk to T. Harold Platts & Co., 
126, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 3. 

Grorce, Pamir Lesuie, City Treasurer’s Office, Town 
Hall, Sheffield. 

Goucs, Joun Lesuie, Clerk to F. Holliday (Fredk. & 
C. S. Holliday), Park Row, Leeds. 

Gow, Basiz Werr, Clerk to H. E. Johnson (J. E. Denney, 
Bogle & Co.), 120, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 

Granam, DonALD, Clerk to E. J. Williams & Co., Exchange 
Buildings, 14, Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

Grant, AntHony Micuaet, Clerk to F. R. O’Connor, 
10, Westmorland Street, Dublin. 
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Frvat—( Continued) 
GREEN, Davip ALEXANDER, Clerk to Thomas Hodgson 
& Co., Clarence Chambers, 4, Piccadilly, Manchester, 1. 


Greet, Eric Bensamin, Clerk to A. J. Northcott (A. J. 
Northcott & Co.), 14, Princess Square, Plymouth. 


Grecory, GrorrrEyY Witu1am, Clerk to John Gordon, 
Harrison, Taylor & Co., 6, Raglan Street, Harrogate. 


Grecory, STANLEY Brockton, Clerk to Robinson, 
Coulson, Kirkby & Co., Alma Chambers, Scarborough. 


GrirFitH, JouN Epwarp LLEWELYN, Clerk to W. Norman 
Bubb (Woodington, Bubb & Co.), 5, Philpot Lane, 
London, E.C.3. 


GriFFiTHs, ARNOLD CLIFFORD, Clerk to Leonard Ross, 
Walker Street Chambers, Wellington, Shropshire. 


Gunpay, Davin, Clerk to M. Widdowson (Widdowson 
4 bos .), Dominion Buildings, 2, South Place, London, 
2. 
Ha.uway, Denis Evans, Clerk to Robert Heatley & Co., 
_— Chambers, 33, Brazennose Street, Manchester, 


senamis SypnEy James, Clerk to Jones, Robathan, 
Thompson & Co., 34, Blue Street, Carmarthen. 

Harris, Eric WAattTeErR, Clerk to Stoy, Hayward & Co., 
103, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 

Heatx, Freperick Tuomas, Clerk to Lewis, Walker & 
Lowe, 91, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 

Hii, Jonn Epwarp, Clerk to R. M. Brodie, 29, Scale 
Lane, Hull. 

Hopnetr, THomas Ricwarp, Clerk to O’Neill, Barron 
& Co., 98, O’Connell Street, Limerick. 

Horrocks, AtrrED Henry, Clerk to Ronald Dryden, 
Norfolk House, 11, Norfolk Street, Manchester, 2. 

Hucues, Davip Beynon Ipwat, Clerk to McEwan, 
— Howell & Co., 56, Hamilton Square, Birken- 

ead. 

HuGuEs, WAtTER CLirForp Mappocks, Clerk to Warms- 
ley, Henshall & Co., 29, Eastgate Row North, Chester. 

Jounson, Ceci, Clerk to Lord, Foster & Co., 37, Wal- 
brook, London, E.C.4. 

JOHNSON, FREDERICK, Clerk to J. C. Carr Braint, General 
Buildings, Wellington Street, Leicester. 

JouNnson, THomas Haroip, Finance Department, West- 
7 City Hall, Charing Cross Road, London, 

2 

KETTLEDON, WILLIAM JouN, City Treasurer’s Department, 
Guildhall, Worcester. 

Kinc, Joun GiiBert, Clerk to Clench, Hewitt & Co., 
10, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

Kirsy, Joun, Clerk to Magennis, Burns, Griffin & Co., 
City Chambers, 4, Lapp’s Quay, Cork. 

KwNapreR, Epwarp FREDERICK Nixon, Clerk to A. C. 
—* Library House, Dean Park Road, Bourne- 
mout 

Lacey, Donatp James, Clerk to Harold Brown (Harold 
Brown & Co.), 25, Bennetts Hill, Birmingham. 

Lams, Ivor Ricwarp, City Treasurer and Controller’s 
Office, City Hall, Cardiff. 

Lez, GrorGe, Clerk to Hodgson, Harris & Co., Bank 
Chambers, Parliament Street, Hull. 

Lees, Ernest GreorGE, Clerk to W. B. Keen & Co., 28, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 

LegeEvup, Epwarp, Clerk to Leslie A. Tomlinson, Eldon 
Chambers, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 

LEMay, Joun, Clerk to Thomas Smith & Sons, National 
Bank Buildings, 135, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
Lipman, ARTHUR MAITLAND, Clerk to — W. Shepherd, 

78, King Street, Manchester. 


Lone, Eric James, Clerk to Hancock & Ashford, 57, 
Surrey Street, Sheffield, 1. 

Lunnon, AnTHoNy Francis, Clerk to A. Clarke Vincent, 
18, Queen Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.4. 

MacInnes, Henry ARCHIBALD Ian, Clerk to G. Stanhope 
Pitt (Bolton, Pitt & Breden), 27, Clements Lane, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.4. 

McKenziz, Tuomas Metcatr, Clerk to W. M. McKenzie 
(Metcalf, McKenzie & Co.), 32, West Sunniside, 
Sunderland. 

MacraE, DuncaAN CHARLES, Clerk to Percy G. a a 
Cadogan Chambers, 6, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 

MANDRE, SUBBARAO GNANOBARAO, formerly Clerk to 
S. R. Mandre & Co., 118, Mahendra Mansions, 
Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Mark, Heptey, Clerk to Morgan Brothers & Co., Capel 
House, 54, New Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 

MarxkuHaM, Enric, Clerk to Herbert E. Harwood, 73-75, 
Albion Street, Leeds. 

MARSHALL, STANLEY, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Town Hall, Scarborough. 

MEAKIN, JAMEs, Clerk to Harmood Banner & Son, 24, 
North John Street, Liverpool, 2. 

MEEK, VERA Dororuea, Clerk to Butterell & Ridgway, 
21, Parliament Street, Hull. 

MERRIMAN, Rospert Davip, Clerk to V. J. H. Harris 
(Benbow & Airs), Derngate House, 45, Derngate, 
Northampton. 

MICHELL, BERNARD PHILIP hes rag? Clerk to D. A. Newby 
(Hewat, Bridson & Newby), 6, Rue de I’Ancienne 
Bourse, Alexandria, Egypt. 

Moon, KENNETH Dovetas, Clerk to R. D. Lambert, 
Borough Treasurer, Municipal Buildings, West 
Hartlepool. 

Moore, THomas Wii11amM Epwarp, Clerk to Thornton 
& Thornton, Prudential Chambers, Banbury. 

MorsMaN, GERALD ARTHUR, Clerk to W. Paynter (Spence, 
Paynter & Morris), 6, Wardrobe Place, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, E.C.4. 

MuNDELL, Eric Goopwin, Clerk to Laurence H. Staite 
(L. H. Staite & Co.), Revenue Buildings, Chapel 
Road, Worthing. 

Monpy, Israet Jupan, Clerk to Levy, Hyams & Co., 
89, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 

MurkeEtr, GEOFFREY, Clerk to Frederick Simkin (Simkin 
& Arnold), The Hollins, 16, New Street, Leicester. 

Mourpay, Artuur, Clerk to Lawrie & Todd, Bank Offices, 
8, Granby Street, Leicester. 

MYERSON, ALEXANDER, 10, Cook Street, Liverpool, 2, 
Practising Accountant. 

Nickiin, ArTHuUR SyDNeEy, Clerk to A. Cropp Hawkins 

; Portland House, Church Street, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

Opp1e, Ricwarp Levin, Clerk to Joseph W. Shepherd, 
78, King Street, Manchester. 

Pack, Partum AmBroseE, Clerk to Neylan & Co., West- 
minster Bank Chambers, Dover. 

Pates, JOSEPH KENNETH, Borough Treasurer’s Office , 
Town Hall, Ilford. 

Pearson, Norman, Clerk to E. B. Rawlinson (Rawlinson, 
Smith & Mitchell), la, Manor Row, Bradford. 

Penn, ALAN Joun, Clerk to J. R. Watson, lla, Abingdon 
Street, Northampton. 

Paurs, Eric, Clerk to F. F. Sharles, 63, Coleman 
Street, London, E.C.2. 

Pariurrs, Witu1aM Stanton, Clerk to Egerton, Chater 
& Co., 74, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 

Pine, Joux Wii11am, Clerk to Cassleton Elliott & Co., 
4-6, Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C.2. 
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Frvat—{ Continued) 
PirER, GEOFFREY Epwin, Clerk to F. W. Nicholls (Asbury, 
Riddell & Co.), 7, The Square, Shrewsbury. 


PoTTER, SIDNEY RicHarp, Clerk to Spain Brothers, 
Dalling & Co., 1, Pavilion Buildings, Brighton, 1 


PrimE, SIDNEY GEORGE, Clerk to Ball, Baker & Co., 
Spencer House, South Place, London, E.C.2. 


PurKIss, SYDNEY CHARLES, Clerk to Samuda, Beresford 
& Co., 18, Lavender Corner, London Road, North 
Cheam, Surrey. 


Rasini, CHARLES Lu1c1 Domenico, Clerk to W. F. A. 
Cooper, 68, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C.1. 


ReaD, Paitie KENNETH, Borough Accountant’s Office, 
Town Hall Annexe, Third Avenue, Hove, 3 


ReaH, Witt1AM ANDREW, Clerk to Bolton, Wawn & Co., 
48, West Sunniside, Sunderland. 


RICHARDS, JOHN SAMUEL, Clerk to R. M. Simpson (Simp- 
son, Wreford & Co.), 329, High Holborn, London, 
W.C.1. 


RicHARDSON, Epwarp Henry, Clerk to George W. 
Spencer (Geo. W. need & Co.), 10, Bush Lane, 
London, E.C.4. 

Ritey, ARNOLD NewsuaM, Clerk to C. Yates Lloyd & 
Co., 2, Cooper Street, Manchester. 


Rrxon, LEoNaRD CHARLEs, Clerk to Cooper & Cooper, 
49, Eastcheap, London, E.C.3. 

Rosinson, FRANK, Clerk to J. Herbert Haley (J. Herbert 
Haley, Son & Co.), 29, Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 
Rosinson, GEOFFREY HERBERT, Clerk to J. Robinson, 

103, Lower Addiscombe Road, Croydon, Surrey. 

RosE, CHARLES LESLIE, Clerk to D. W. H. Phipp & Co., 
York Chambers, Long Eaton. 

Ross, Nei JaMEs, Clerk to Wylie & Hutton, 17, Duke 
Street, Edinburgh. 

RousrE, LEsLtiE ALAN, Clerk to Wederell, Trenow, Gillatt 
& Co., Balfour House, 119-125, Finsbury Pavement, 
London, E.C.2. 

Rowe, Oxiver, Clerk to Edwin Guthrie & Co., 71, King 
Street, Manchester, 2. 

RuMNEY, GEORGE Pierson, Clerk to C. A. Milford 
(Milford & Co.), 3, Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 

RypErR, Hanpe., Clerk to Whitehead & Howarth, 
Montauban Chambers, Lytham St. Anne’s. 

SANDERSON, JOHN LEONARD, Clerk to J. Vincent Baines 
(H. Tindall Sherwood & Co.), 115, High Street, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

Sen, Satya Rangan, M.A., formerly Clerk to S. R. 
Batliboi & Co., 1b, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

Saarp, THomas W1L1L1AM Scott, B.A., B.C.L., Clerk to 
Saunders & McCubbing, 4, Crosby Square, London, 
E.C.8. 

SILVERMAN, ALFRED Hyam, Clerk to Baxter, Bennett, 
Bowyer & Co., Bath House, 57-60, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.C. 1. 

Simon, RicHarp Paut, formerly Clerk to A. D. Banfield, 
68, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 

SMALLMAN, BENJAMIN ALBERT, Clerk to Howard Smith, 
Thompson & Co., Bank Chambers, 11, Waterloo 
Street, Birmingham, 2. 

Smira, HERBERT ALEXANDER, H.M. Inspector of Taxes, 
27, St. Mary Street, Weymouth. 

Smirn, Joun Rosperts, Clerk to M. S. Bradford & Co., 
Shell Mex House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

Smira, Myra WInNIFRED, Clerk to Maurice G. 
Stoneleigh Chambers, 2, Stoneleigh Terrace, Coventry. 

SNowBaLL, SypNEy, Clerk to John Gordon, Harrison, 
Taylor & Co., 7, Bond Place, Leeds. 


Spor_eE, WALTER GEOFFREY, Clerk to Alfred Nixon, 
Son & Turner, 31-37, Victoria Buildings, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Manchester, 1 

STaniFortTH, GEorRGE, Clerk to R. G. Nicholson, Borough 
Treasurer, Municipal Offices, Howard Street, Rother- 
ham. 

STEVENSON, PETER VERRAN, M.A., Clerk to R. W. E. 
Bunn, Borough Accountant, Town Hall, Brighton. 


Srokes, STEPHEN Epwarp, Clerk to C. Stanley Scarlett 
(Searlett & Goldsack), 5, Cecil Square, Margate. 


Sykes, STANLEY WILLIAM, Borough Treasurer’s Office, 
Town Hall, Wallasey. 

TANKARD, ArtTHUR, Clerk to F. L. Kilby, Bull Green 
House, Halifax. 


Taytor, Eric Frank, Clerk to Arthur H. Hall (Stanley 
Blythen & Co.), 12, Low Pavement, Nottingham. 


TEAGUE, HuBERtT, County Accountant’s Office, Shire Hall, 
Gloucester. 

THaAyeER, SrmpNEY Tuomas Ex.is, Clerk to Solomon 
Hare & Co., 39, Broad Street, Bristol. 

THOMPSON, FRANK JAMES, Clerk to R. Duncan French 
& Co., North House, 17, North John Street, Liver- 
pool, 2 

Tuompson, JAMES, Clerk to C. Percy Barrowcliff & Co., 
55-57, Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 

Tizick, Harry, Clerk to Buckley, Hall, Devin & Co., 
National Provincial Chambers, Silver Street, Hull. 


TREMLETT, REGINALD Louis, County Accountant’s 
Department, The Castle, Chester. 


Tutre, GERALD Epwin, Clerk to A. E. Vernon, 698, 
Christchurch Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 


VERNON, SipneEy, Clerk to E. Andrews, Abbey Chambers, 
12, Abbey Square, Chester. 


WALKER, GEORGE RAyMOND, Clerk to J. Pearson & Son, 
5, Godwin Street, Bradford. 


Watton, Wiiu1aM, Clerk to Fred. W. Coope (Greenhalgh 
& Coope), Clifton Chambers, 23a, Clifton Street, 
Blackpool. 

Warp, Artuur DovuG tas, Clerk to A. Stuart Allen (Allen 
& Baldry & Holmans), Bilbao House, 36, New Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


WarDLE, STANLEY GEORGE, Clerk to George E. Cooke, 
78, Broad Street, Pendleton, Salford, 6 


WEssTER, WILLIAM JOE Warp, Clerk to Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co., 5, London Wall Buildings, Finsbury 
Circus, London, E.C.2. 

WELLS, WALTER THADDEUS, Clerk to W. Douglas Menzies 
(H. Menzies & Co.), Fife House, Fife Road, Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

West, Norman LeiGu, Clerk to H. W. West & Co., Bank 
House, 618, Romford Road, Manor Park, London, 
E.12. 

Weston, Epwarp FRANK, Clerk to Payne, Rowe, Stone 
& Co., Wood Street Buildings, 112-113, Fore Street, 
London, E.C.2. 

WHEELER, FRANK RayMENT, formerly Clerk to S. H. 
Roberts, 7, Buckland Terrace, Plymouth. 

WituiaMs, JoHn EMiyn, Clerk to Percy R. Hayes, Midland 
Bank Chambers, High Street, Wrexham. 

Wituams, Rozvert CatHerwoop, Clerk to R. H. Munro 
& Co., 2, Thames House, Queen Street Place, London, 
E.C.4. 

Witson, Howarp Francis, Clerk to C. Percy Barrowcliff 
& Co., 55-57, Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 

WOLFENDEN, CHARLES REGINALD, Clerk to Lewis & 
Mounsey, 3, Lord Street, Liverpool, 2. 

Woops, THomas WILLIAM, Accountant’s Department, 
Metropolitan Water Board, 173, Rosebery Avenue, 
London, E.C.1. 
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WyLpE, Raymonp Oswatp, Clerk to Harry L. Price 
& Co., 47, Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 


SUMMARY :— 
8 Candidates awarded Honours. 
170 Candidates passed. 
185 Candidates failed. 


358 Total. 
— 


Passed in Intermediate. 
Order of Merit. 
SuGpEN, GILBERT, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 


St. Paul’s House, Taunton. (First Place Certificate 
and First Prize.) 


Smit, Harry, Borough Treasurer’s Office, New Square, 
Chesterfield. (Second Place Certificate and Second 
Prize.) 

Crow, Derrick LONGRIDGE, City Treasurer’s Office, 
Exchange Buildings, Cheapside, Nottingham. (Third 
Place Certificate.) 

KEELING, HERBERT, City Treasurer’s Office, Exchange 
Buildings, Cheapside, Nottingham. (Fourth Place 
Certificate.) 


Mack, CurisTtorpHerR Urrick, Clerk to Price, Waterhouse 
& Co., 31, Mosley Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(Fifth Place Certificate.) 

Rookwoop, Dan Francis, Clerk to Martin, Farlow 
& Co., 34-36, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. (Sixth 
Place Certificate.) 


GREENE, ALEXANDER Puuip Isaac, Clerk to W. Gidley 
Dunn (W. Gidley Dunn & Co.), 11, Great Turnstile, 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1. (Seventh Place 
Certificate.) 

CurrIE, CHARLES Rosinson, Clerk to H. C. Howell 
(McEwan, Wallace, Howell & Co.), 56, Hamilton 
Square, Birkenhead (Kighth Place Certificate.) 


Alphabetical Order. 


AsBoTtT, THOMAS PRINGLE, Clerk to George Cobley & Co., 
33, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Apams, Ciirrorp James, Clerk to Cooper Brothers & 
=a 14, George Street, Mansion House, London, 
.C.4, 


AmERY, ALBERT Epwarp, Clerk to White & Pawley 
6, Sussex Terrace, Princess Square, Plymouth. 
Arnott, EpGar Atrrep, Clerk to Cole, Dickin & Hills, 

18, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


ARUNDALE, GEORGE HERBERT, Clerk to T. Harold Platts 
(T. Harold Platts & Co.), 126, Colmore Row, Birming- 
ham. 


ATKINSON, GEORGE, Audit Office, Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd., 84, Westmorland Road, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Attrwoop, Raipn Montacur, Clerk to A. C. Roberts, 
Wright & Co., 9-10, Pancras Lane, Queen Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Ayers, GeEorGE James, City Accountant’s Office, 
Municipal Offices, Chester. 

Bacu, Henry, Clerk to Donald F. Gay (Philip E. Farr, 
Rose & Co.), Bassishaw House, 70a, Basinghall 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


Baker, LEesiiz THomMas BrinceEs, Clerk to Bland, Fielden 
‘& Co., 11, Sir Isaac’s Walk, Colchester. 


BamBrouGu, Joun, Clerk to Alfred E. Usher & Co., 
28, West Sunniside, Sunderland. 


Barnett, Puitie GreorGce, Clerk to J. W. Davidson, 
Cookson & Co., 515, Martins Bank Building, 6, 
Water Street, Liverpool. 


BLACKNELL, Haro.tp GeorcGeE, Clerk to de Paula, Turner, 
Lake & Co., 17, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 


BLEASE, RAYMOND KINGSLEY, Clerk to Samuel Hatton 
(Samuel Hatton & Co.), 7, St. James’ Square, John 
Dalton Street, Manchester. 


Bocockx, Ceci. Norman, Clerk to Cooper-Parry, Hall, 
Doughty & Co., 102, Friar Gate, Derby. 


Boon, BERNARD GrorGE, Clerk to Thomas W. Sly 
(Mortimer & Sly), 37, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


Boorn, JAMES, Treasurer’s Department, County Council 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 


Briscor, JoHN EpmuND, Borough Treasurer’s Office, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead. 


Bromice, ALAN Frank, Clerk to Amsdon, Son, Wells & 
Jackson, 27-31, High Street, Croydon. 


Burvon, Eric James, District Audit Staff, Ministry of 
Health, Park’ Hotel, Darlington. 


Burret, SyDNEY, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Town Hall, Nelson. 


CAMPBELL, JOHN, Clerk to James Condie (James Coniie 
& Co.), 3, East Port, Dunfermline. 


CuHappER, Harotp Henry Rassicn, Clerk to R. N. 
Ching (W. J. Ching & Co.), 8, Sussex Terrace, 
Plymouth. 


CHADWICK, FREDERICK WILLIAM, Clerk to R. M. Branson 
(Thomas May & Co.), Allen House, Newarke Street, 
Leicester. 


CHANDLER, FREDERICK WILLIAM WINSLOW, Clerk to 
Black, Geoghegan & Till, 10, Lefebvre Street,Guernsey. 


CHAPMAN, ALAN Rosert, Clerk to C. L. Hamer (Chip- 
chase, Wood & Co.), Barclays Chambers, Durham. 


CuapMAN, Haro.p, Clerk to Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
3, Fredericks Place, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


CHuRCHER, HeNry ArtrHur Wyatt, Colonial Audit 
Department, Queen Anne’s Chambers, Dean Farrar 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


CiarK, Jonn, Clerk to Cryer & Kitchen, Old Bank 
Chambers, Keighley. 


CLENTON, FRANK WILLIAM, Clerk to Sharp, Parsons & 
Co., 120, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 3. 


CookE, STEPHEN, Clerk to H. J. Bicker (E. Bicker & Son), 
Exchange Buildings, Upper Hinton Road, Bourne- 
mouth. 


Cottop, Norman Wiiiam, Clerk to O. A. Hibbert 
(Morgan Brothers & Co.), Capel House, 54, New Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


CorBETT, GERALD NERMAN, Clerk to Franklin, Wild 
& Co., Orient House, 42-45, New Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2. 


CRINGLE, Frank, Clerk to H. E. Kneale, 1, Athol Street, 
Douglas, I.0.M. 


Crook, Josep, Clerk to Proctor & Proctor, 3, Grimshaw 
Street, Burnley. 


Crookes, Joun, Clerk to John Watson, Sons & Wheat- 
croft, 11, Leopold Street, Sheffield. 


CrossLey, Cyrit, Clerk to Armitage & Norton, Martins 
Bank Chambers, Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 


Curtis, Rocer Davin, Clerk to P. F. Keens (Keens, 
Shay, Keens & Co.), Bilbao House, New Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


Darr, GopFREY BENNETT, Clerk to Croudson & Co., 
1, Oxford Place, Leeds. 

Das, Lata Himansu, B.Sc., formerly Clerk to S. R. 
Batliboi & Co., 1b, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

Davies, Daviv Lynnus, Clerk to E. Holbrook (Ernest 
Holbrook & Co.), 24-25, Western Mail Buildings, 
St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 
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Davies, WYNNE Itityp, Clerk to Morgan & Pike, 59 
and 60, Wind Street, Swansea. 

Dawe, Grorce Henry, Clerk to Winter, Robinson & 
Sisson, 16, Market Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Dawson, Ronatp Georce, Clerk to Armitage, Norton, 
Boyce & Co., 25-31, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
DEELEY, CHARLES Haroxtp Fraser, Clerk to Harold 
Brown (Harold Brown & Co.), 25, Bennetts Hill, 

Birmingham. 

Derry, Epwarp GreorGce Cuapwick, Clerk to Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co., 5, London Wall Buildings, 
Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 

DEVENPORT, HeNry, Clerk to Gibson & Ashford, 39, 
Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 

DuUERDEN, Harry, Clerk to R. Slater Windle (Windle & 
Bowker), Midland Bank Chambers, Barnoldswick. 
DucGan, Rosert Henry Grirrin, Clerk to Edward 
Thomas Peirson & Sons, 16-17, Hertford Street, 
Coventry. 

ECKERSLEY, 
Widnes. 

Eppo tts, Tuomas Horace, Clerk to W. J. Pallot (Richard 
Leyshon & Co.), 128-129, Bute Street, Cardiff. 

Epwarps, Hersert O.iver, Clerk to J. J. Evans 
(Saunders, Horton & Co.), The Cardiff Chambers, 
29, 30 and 31, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

Far.ey, James, Clerk to Fred A. Prior (Prior & Palmer), 
General Buildings, Bridlesmith Gate, Nottingham. 

Fett, Wituiam Matraew, Clerk to R. C. L. Thomas 
(Walter Hunter, Bartlett, Thomas & Co.), 24, Bridge 
Street, Newport, Mon. 

Fippes, Noet Gorpon, Clerk to Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., 11, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2. 

Fretp, ALAN Pearson, Clerk to R. Smith, 10, Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn. 


Firnt, Frank DENNIs, Clerk to W. G. A. Russell (W. G. A. 


Ecerton, Borough Treasurer's Office, 


Russell & Co.), Ruskin Chambers, 191, Corporation 


Street, Birmingham. 


Forp, FRANK ALEXANDER, Clerk to McAuliffe, Davis, 
Bell & Co., Rua Sao Bento 17, Sao Paulo. 


Forper, Rosert Francis, Clerk to H. O. Bennett & Co., 
' 5, Opie Street, Norwich. 
Forster, Henry Knicut, Clerk to John D. Simpson, 
4, Park Place, Cardiff. 


Fourace, DoNnALD SUNDERLAND, Clerk to Thomas C. 
Forster, Lord’s Chambers, 26, Corporation Street, 
Manchester. 

Fow.er, Maurice Lewis, Clerk to Knox, Cropper & Co., 
Spencer House, South Place, London, E.C.2. 

Fox, Ropert Cares, Clerk to Wiliam A. Nixon (Alfred 
Nixon, Son & Turner), 31-37, Victoria Buildings, 
St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester. 

Frapp, VERNON GeorGe, Clerk to George R. Williams, 
19, Windsor Place, Cardiff. 

Garnett, Cuarues, Clerk to Harold F. Joy, 28, St. 
Thomas Street, Weymouth. 

GartsipE, Harry Gwii.iaM, Clerk to Edgar Oates & Co., 
371, 373, 375 and 377, Corn Exchange Buildings, 
Manchester. 

GuLerr, Maurice Ernest, Clerk to Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., 11, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2. 

Goopy, Srantey Wiiu1aM, Clerk to Wilkins, Docwra 
& Co., 8, Queen Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.4. 

Green, Cecr, Epcar, Clerk to Hemsley, Miller & Co., 
52-53, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 

Happon, Ernest Grorce, Clerk to L. E. B. Jacob 
(Jacob & Haynes), Wardrobe Chambers, 146a, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


Hatt, Cepric HerBert, Clerk to M. O. Beale & Co., 
9-10, Railway Approach, London Bridge, London, 
S.E.1. 

Hai, Leonarp Arruur, Clerk to Fairbairn, Wingfield 
& Wykes, 67, Watling Street, London, E.C.4. 

Ha.ietr, Bernarp, Clerk to Arthur Hallett (Arthur 
Hallett & Co.), 11, Hill Street, Wrexham. 


Hauuipay, JosEpH Wiiu1am, Clerk to Gardiner, Hunter 
& Co., 40-41, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


HatsTeap, Ernest, County Accountant’s Department, 
County Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 


Hanps, Howarp Ronatp, Clerk to Gibson & Ashford, 
39, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


Haropinc, Ceci: Brapsury, Clerk to Sidney R. Knight 
& Co., High Road Chambers, 3, Grosvenor Road, 
Ilford, Essex. 


Harroip, Epwarp ReEcinatp, Clerk to E. C. Malyon 
(Pawley & Malyon), Finsbury Court, Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E.C.2. 

Hartiey, Joun, Clerk to J. E. Shaw, 2, Bank Street, 
Rawtenstall, Lanes. 


Harvey, CHARLES CRANSTON, Clerk to Martin Shaw, 
Leslie & Shaw, 2, Wellington Place, Belfast. 


HastaM, Tuomas, Clerk to T. R. Morris (Clarke, Dovey 
& Co.), 31, Queen Street, Cardiff. 


Hay, Aan, Clerk to S. H. Brooks & Co., Bank Chambers, 
33, Bedford Street, North Shields. 


Haywoop, ArtTHUR STANTAN, Clerk to Alfred D. Thomas, 
12, Windsor Place, Cardiff. 

HerMAN, Ruvpo_px Guy, Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, Town Hall, Chelsea, London, S.W.3. 


Heywoop, KENNETH CHarRLEs, Clerk to Ashworth, 
Mosley & Co., Midland Bank Chambers, Spring 
Gardens, Manchester. 


Hisss, LEwWEN Epwarp GerorGe, Clerk to A. C. F. 
Hardwicke, 50, St. Mary Street, Weymouth. 


Hiceins, GEorrrEy Ewart, Clerk to W. E. Rooke 
(Rooke, Holt & Co.), Empire House, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, E.C.1. 


Hitt, Anruony, Clerk to Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
Royal Exchange, Middlesbrough. 


Hott, SamMvuet, Clerk to Walton, Watts & Co., 41, Spring 
Gardens, Manchester. 


Hore, Joun, B.A., Clerk to Fred W. Coope (Greenhalgh 
& Coope), Clifton Chambers, 23a, Clifton Street, 
Blackpool. 

Hopwoop, GrorGe Rozert, Clerk to S. D. Payne (W. H. 
Payne & Co.), 8-9, Martin Lane, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 

HoweE.., CorneEtius Joun, Clerk to H. Lomax (H. 
Lomax & Co.), 83, Bridge Street, Manchester. 


Hvutsert, Gordon ALAN, Clerk to J. D. R. Jones (Alban 
& Lamb), Barclays Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

Hent, Joseru STANLEY, Clerk to E. A. Radford, Edwards 
& Co., Royal Mail House, 76, Cross Street, Man- 
chester. 

Hurst, Cyri. Grunpy, Clerk to Edward E. Groome 
(Groome & Ramsdale), 4, Norfolk Street, Manchester, 

Hyam, FrepDERIcK BENJAMIN, Clerk to G. E. McCanlis 
(McCanlis & Mapstone), 32, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.1. 

Imper, Witt1AM JouN, Clerk to Thornton & Thornton, 
Prudential Chambers, Banbury. 

Incram, JoHN Kevin Parricx, Clerk to R. L.: Reid 
(Purtill & Co.), 33-34, Anglesea Street, Dublin. 
JAMES, JOHN FREDERICK, Clerk to Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 

& Co., 2, Park Place, Leeds. 
James, WiLt1AM Ronatp, Clerk to G. Leonard Foulds, 
Federation Chambers, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 
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JE¥FFs, FREDERICK ELwyn, Clerk to G. A. Watkins (F. 
Jennings & Co.), Borough Chambers, Neath. 


JOHNSON, PETER NorMAN, Clerk to Reginald L. Tayler 
(Reginald L. Tayler & Co.), Coventry House, South 
Place, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


Jounston, ARTHUR, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Municipal ildings, Swinburne Street, Gateshead. 


Jones, Ivor GwyNepp, Clerk to Harmood Banner & 
Son, 24, North John Street, Liverpool. 


Josnua, TREFOR WYNNE, Clerk to Thomas Mills (Brinley 
Bowen & Mills), 18, Northampton Place, Swansea. 


Jupp, GEORGE STANLEY, Clerk to G. A. Peskett (Arthur 
= Hobbs & Co.), 64, Great Portland Street, London, 
a - 


KENNA, GEORGE WILLIAM, Clerk to Barton, Mayhew 
oo Aldermans House, Bishopsgate, London, 
-C.2. 


KENT, Victor ALFRED Dovue.tas, Clerk to J. H. Grove 
(J. Hulbert Grove & Co.), Swan House, 133-135, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Kinc, KENNETH RicHarpD, Clerk to Simkin & Arnold, 
The Hollins, 16, New Street, Leicester. 


Kirk, DonaLp Henry, Clerk to Spain Brothers & Co., 
45, London Wall, London, E.C.2. 


Lanpba, Basit Wa ter, Clerk to Jackson, Taylor, Aber- 
nethy & Co., 20, Bucklersbury, London, E.C.4. 


Lane, SIDNEY Epwarp, Clerk to Armitage, Norton, 
Boyce & Co., 25-31, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 

LaupD, ALBERT GorpDoN, Clerk to B. Ruscoe (Dyke & 
a The Old Mansion, St. Mary’s Street, Shrews- 

ury. 

LAWLER, JOSEPH Patrick, Clerk to S. A. Martin, 43, 
Dame Street, Dublin. 

Lise, GeorGE, Clerk to Herbert E. Harwood, 73 and 75, 
Albion Street, Leeds. 

LisTeER, CHARLES, Borough Treasurer’s 
Town Hall, Torquay. 

LisTER, JOHN FavuLper, Clerk to George R. Griffin 
(Griffin & Co.), Daimler House, 33, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham. 

LitcHFiELD, Harry Lockuart, Clerk to Edmund Lund, 
City Treasurer, 17, Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

Lock, Eustace InGram, Clerk to Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co., 5, London Wall Buildings, Finsbury 
Circus, London, E.C.2. 

LockHarRT, Tuomas, Clerk to D. S. T. Pettitt (Pettitt 
& Son), Lloyds Bank Chambers, 45-47, Old Christ- 
church Road, Bournemouth. 

Lorp, Harry, Clerk to H. J. Leslie Cawood, 68, Eyre 
Street, Sheffield. 

LUNNEN, REGINALD CHARLES HENRY, Clerk to Carpenter, 
Arnold & Turner, Midland Bank Chambers, North 
Street, Brighton, 1. 

MacDona.p, GEORGE ALEXANDER, Clerk to Thomas E. 
Niven (Thomas Smith & Sons), National Bank 
Buildings, 135, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 

McILHERENE, ALEXANDER, Clerk to James Baird & Co., 
New Row, Coleraine. 


McLarEN, ArtHuR Victor James, Clerk to Hodgson, 
Harris & Co., 135, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 

MCNEILL, OWEN KENNETH, Clerk to Johnston, Graham 
& Co., 11, Donegall Square South, Belfast. 

Matcoum, Kerra, Clerk to W. M. Bayliss (W. M. Bayliss, 
Sons & Co.), 16, Broad Street, Oxford. 


MALLINSON, WILFRED, Clerk to Sha: & Sharpe, Market 
Place Chambers, Huddersfield. 


Department, 


MANDERSON, JAMES ALLAN Watson, Clerk to James M. 
Roxburgh (James M. Brodie & Co.), 73, Princes 
Street, Port Glasgow. 

Mason, ALBERT GEORGE TURNER, Clerk to R. Duncan 
Burnet, 51, North John Street, Liverpool. 

MASTERTON, JAMES STEWART, City Chamberlain’s Depart- 
ment, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

May, Leste Joun, District Audit Staff, Ministry of 
Health, 40, Thornton Rd., Ward End, Birmingham, 8. 

MEaREs, JouN, Clerk to Arthur B. Watts, 14, St. Andrew's 
Crescent, Cardiff. 

Metcatr, Leo Sraniey, Clerk to Oswald Coope, 14, 
Park Row, Leeds. 

MicueL, GreorGeE Ricuarp, Clerk to H. A. McCann 
(H. A. McCann & Co.), Revenue House, 7-8, Poultry, 
London, E.C.2. 

MILLEDGE, GEORGE Epwin, Clerk to Wheatley, Pearce 
& Co., 102, High Street, Poole, Dorset. 

MILNER, ALFRED, Clerk to A. Macdonald & Co., 4, King 
Street, Thorne, Yorks. 

Moore, GeorGeE FREDERIC, Clerk to Cooper & Cooper, 
49, Eastcheap, London, E.C.3. 

MorRALEE, SYDNEY, Clerk to Arthur M. White (White 
& Mason), Erskine Chambers, 52, Grainger Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Morey, Eric Wauter, Clerk to Frank T. Goodliff, 60a, 
Grand Parade, Brighton, 7. 

Murpnuy, CHARLES Devin, Clerk to S. H. Moore, 91b, 
South Mall, Cork. 

MurRRELLS, FREDERICK STANLEY BAYNES, 
Wilfrid G. Milton, Bank Chambers, 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

Nasu, WiLL1AM MATHEW Howarp, Clerk to J. & A. W. 
Sulley & Co., 84-85, High Street, Weston-super-Mare. 

Naytor, Harowp, Clerk to Robert Stewart (J. A. Harris 
& Co.), 283, Regent Street, Barnsley. 

NEWELL, ALBERT Epwarp, Borough Treasurer’s Office, 
Town Hall, Morley. 

Newman, LEONARD Tuomas, Clerk to Hamilton, Eddy 
& Rowand, 19a, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 

NoweE.t, KENNETH, Clerk to Frederick Haughton 
(Harrison, Smith & Haughton), 6a, North Parade, 
Bath. 

O'REILLY, JoHN STEPHEN, Clerk to Magee, Woods & 
Hillan, Donegall Chambers, Donegall Place, Belfast. 

Ornick, James Gorpon, Borough Accountant’s Office, 
Worthing. 

Pace, James McInroy, Clerk to J. T. Morrison, Town 
Chamberlain, Chamberlain’s Office, Coatbridge. 
PatMER, Josepn, Clerk to Hodgson, Harris & Co., Bank 

Chambers, Parliament Street, Hull. 

Parpor, JosEPH Epwarp, Clerk to W. S. Brown, Mac- 
donald & Fleming, 25, Hide Hill, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Park, JosEPpH MAtco.im, Clerk to Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., Guildhall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

PaRNABY, JAMES, Clerk to Buckley, Hall, Devin & Co., 
National Provincial Chambers, Silver Street, Hull. 

Parr, Joun Hixon, Clerk to Wm. Towers, Naismith & 
Towers, 44, Brazennose Street, Manchester. 

Parratt, Henry Joun, Clerk to William S. Gregg 

' (Milne, Gregg & Turnbull), Bank Buildings, 16, St. 
James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 

Parry, KENNETH CLARK, Clerk to Arthur Hallett (Arthur 
Hallett & Co.), 11, Hill Street, Wrexham. 

Paskins, MorGaAN Artuur, Clerk to Maclean, Hunter 
& Co., 28, Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 

PaynTER, Huen, Clerk to S. G. Morris (Spence, Paynter 
& Morris), 6, Wardrobe Place, Doctors’ Commons, 
London, E.C.4. 


Clerk to 
329, High 
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PeaTEY, WiLL1AM Cartes, Clerk to E. Woodley (R. M. 
Blaikie & Co.), 27, High Street, High Wycombe. 
PENNINGTON, THomaAsS, Clerk to John R. Burne & Co., 
District Bank Chambers, 3, Darley Street, Farn- 

worth, Lancs. 
Penny, NORMAN Parker, Clerk to Hodgson, Harris & 
Co., Bank Chambers, Parliament Street, Hull. 
PeTrers, FrRanK Witt1aAmM Artuour, Clerk to Herbert C. 
Bunn (Wright, Fairbrother & Steel), 34-36, Gresham 
Street, London, E.C.2. 

Paiturrs, DOREEN SPENCER, Clerk to P. E. Robathan, 
Imperial Buildings, Mount Stuart Square, Cardiff. 

Paitiirs, JoHN Criive, Clerk to R. Bromley (T. E. Lowe 
& Co.), Grosvenor Chambers, 73, Lichfield Street, 
Wolverhampton. 

Puiturrs, LESLIE, Clerk to R. Horsefield, 8, Peter Street, 
Manchester. 


Piatt, NoRMAN JAMES, Clerk to E. W. Johnson (Holmes 
& Turner), Arcade Chambers, Wigan. 

PLUMTREE, FRANK EDWARD, Clerk to Blackburns, Coates 
& Co., 2, East Parade, Leeds. 

Power, Patrick ANnTHony, Clerk to W. A. Kenny 
(Purtill & Co.), 33-34, Anglesea Street, Dublin. 

Princ, HersBert Ernest JOHN, Clerk to Whinney, 
Smith & Whinney, 4b, Fredericks Place, Old Jewry, 
London, E.C.2. 


RaprorD, Roy, Clerk to Clare Catley, 6, Westborough, 
Scarborough. 

RawLinson, Denis JAMES, Clerk to Walter F. Whiting 
Costes, Larking & Whiting), Bridge Buildings 


ict prac GrorcE, Clerk to Viney, Price & Goodyear, 
Empire House, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 


Rmzy, ArTHour Wii1am, Clerk to Kingham, Atten- 
— & Co., 9-10, Fenchurch Street, London, 
E.C.3. 

Rix, Epwarp Torrincton, Clerk to Cooper & Cooper, 
49, Eastcheap, London, E.C.8. ; 

Rozpinson, ArTHuR GrorGE, Clerk to H. G. Large, 6, 
— Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, London, 

.C.4, 

Rocers, ArTHUR LEs.IE, Clerk to Drury, Th 
114-120, Mansion House Chambers, 11, 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 

Rooum, Epwarp E..ison, Clerk to Armitage & Norton, 
Martins Bank Chambers, Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

Royse, Leonarp, Clerk to Charles E. Rogerson (Geo. A. 
Marriott, Rogerson & Co.), York House, 12, York 
Street, Manchester. 

Rusuworts, CLIFFORD Clerk to Tom Coombs 
(Thomas — & Son), Oxford Chambers, Victoria 

Russet, Francis Tomas, Research Officer’s Dapest- 
ment, Port of London Authority, London, E 

RussELL, PETER MARSHALL, Clerk to R. Duncan Burnet 
(J. a Page & Co.), 51, North John Street, Liver- 
poo! 

Sampson, GiLEs TaLzor, Clerk to B. W. Antoine (Stephen- 
son, Smart & Co.), 81, High Street, Scunthorpe. 

Sanpers, Harotp Seymour, Clerk to Roland C. Larking 
(Larking & Larking), Orford Place, Norwich. 

Suarp, ArTauR Ceci, Clerk to Alfred Wroot, 7, West 
St. Mary’s Gate, Grimsby. 

Suaw, Leonarp Watrer, B.Se., Clerk to Price, Water- 
r-rel , 8, Fredericks Place, Old Jewry, ‘London, 


& Co., 
Queen 


Smzurn, REvBEN, B.A., Clerk to Spicer & Pegler, 19, 
Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.8. 


Simon, Witit1am Hopecson, Clerk to C. N. Kennedy 
(Barwick, Kennedy & Co.), National Provincial 
Bank Chambers, Cockermouth, Cumberland. 


Simpson, Cyri, Clerk to Carlill, Burkinshaw & Ferguson, 
2, Parliament Street, Hull. 


Smapson, Cyrit Wyatt, Clerk to Leslie Lewis (Ransom, 
Harrison & Lewis), 11, York Street, Sheffield. 


Smmpson, FRANK Ernest, Clerk to Prideaux, Frere, 
aoe & Co., 12, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
W. - 4 


Smpson, Georce Water, Clerk to Stanley H. Smith 
(Slater, Chapman & Co.), Viaduct Chambers, 38, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 


Sisson, Rospert NicHo.as, Finance Department, Chisle- 
hurst and Sidcup Urban District Council, Sidcup 
Place, Sidcup. 

Starer, Derrick Spencer, Clerk to William A. Judge, 
High Street, Skipton. 

Stoucu, DonaLp STANLEY, Clerk to Lord, Foster & Co., 
87, Walbrook, London, E.C.4. 

Smiru, ALBERT Eric, Clerk to W. Charles Cattell (Cattell 
& Chater), Bank Chambers, High Street, Kettering. 

Smita, Cyrm, Clerk to Harry Cunningham (Harry 
Cunningham & Co.), 189, Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 

Smira, Henry Francis, Clerk to Edward S. Goulding, 
19, Sweeting Street, Liverpool. 

Smiru, THornTon, Clerk to Joseph Miller & Co., 18, 
Market Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Sorsky, Myer, Clerk to Ralph Pinto & Co., 229-231, 
Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 

SPaARLING, NoRMAN WILLIAM Newson, Clerk to 
Mason & Co., 64, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 

Spencer, Basi. Georce, County Accountant’s Depart- 
ment, County Buildings, Stafford. 

STEVENS, WALLACE Luioyp, Clerk to d R. Johns, 
King’s Chambers, 4-6, King’s , Southsea. 
Stites, Howarp Witi1am, Clerk to D. Hubert Jones 

(H. & W. Jones), 2, De la Beche Street, Swansea. 

Stitt, Jonn ANDERSON, Clerk to E. J. Williams (E. J. 
Williams & Co.), 14, Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

Strurcess, WiLtFRED ArrTHuR, Clerk to W. Oldfield 
(W. Oldfield & Co.), ae Bank Buildings, 43, 
Gallowtree Gate, Leicester 

Swain, REGINALD FRANK P. Clerk to F. G. Price 
—* Price & Co.), 76, Victoria Street, London, 

.W.1. 

TANDON, Pyara Lat, formerly Clerk to S. B. Billimoria 
& Co., 32, Bharat Buildings, Lahore. 

TapLey, SAMUEL CHARLES, Clerk to W. E. Hughes 
(Brown, Topham & Partners), 14, North John Street, 
Liverpool. 

Tuomas, Witt1am Owen Trevor, Clerk to Bertram 
Silcock & Co., Bold Street Chambers, 31, Bold Street, 
Warrington. 

THURMAN, LEONARD, Clerk to Prior & Palmer, General 
Buildings, Bridlesmith Gate, Nottingham. 

Trpretts, Haroip ANTHONY, Clerk to Aston Wilde & 
Co., 45, Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

TROWBRIDGE, PEeRcIVAL JAMEs, Clerk to Mellors, Basden 
= ry Portland House, 73, Basinghall Street, London, 

2. 
CHARLES Brian GODSELL, Clerk to Cash, 
& Co., 48, Copthall Avenue, London, E.C.2. 

Turner, Harry Gee, Clerk to Victor A. Bell (Neaves, 
Bell & Co.), British Law Chambers, 38, Fountain 
Street, Manchester. 

Turner, Jack, Clerk to Harold Wilkinson (J. W. Wilkin- 
son & Co.), Eldon Buildings, Eldon Street, Barnsley. 


Stone 
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VaRMEN, ARTHUR LESLIE, Clerk to F. E. Price (Alban 
& Lamb), Barclays Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

Vickers, THomas ALFRED, Clerk to R. York Rickard 
(Darr, Rickard & Co.), Royal London House, 17, 
Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 

WALDEN, Donovan ALFRED, Clerk to Ivor H. Slater 
(Bradley & Slater), 582-584, Christchurch Road, 
Boscombe, Bournemouth. 

WaLELEY, Francis LIoneL, City Treasurer and Con- 
troller’s Office, City Hall, Cardiff. 

Watters, Roy Mastey, Clerk to Arthur G. Mortimer, 
Prudential Buildings, 189, Hoe Street, Walthamstow, 
London, E.17. 

Warinc, JoHn Epmonp, Clerk to C. Clive Saxton 
(Saxton, Shaw, Brown & Co.), 14, Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

Warkins, Izvan Ittryp, Clerk to P. A. Hayes (Alban 
& Lamb), 12, Pembroke Terrace, Cardiff. 

Watson, JosepH CHRISTOPHER, Clerk to Lawrence Jordan 
(Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.), 87, High Street, Bedford. 

Wess, Epwarp Davin, Clerk to F. L. Thomerson, 7, 
Old Steine, Brighton. 

WEIGHTMAN, JAMES STANLEY, Clerk to A. E. S. Barker, 
20, Church Street, West Hartlepool. 

WHALLEY, FREDERICK EDEN ,Clerk to R. F. J. Ricks 
(F. Stokes & Ricks), Sherwood Buildings, Sherwood 
Street, Nottingham. 

Waite, Epwin Henry, Borough Treasurer’s Office, 
Town Hall, Bournemouth. 

WHITEHEAD, RautpH Gorpon, Clerk to Edmund D. 
White & Sons, London and Lancashire Chambers, 
Dale Street, Liverpool. 

Winurams, Bernarp, Clerk to A. H. Crumpton (Morgan, 
Crumpton, Cappleman & Co.), Paragon House, 
Paragon Street, Hull. 

Witson, Rosert HarpDaker, Clerk to Herbert Holmes, 
45, Ropergate, Pontefract. 

Woo ttey, Joun STEPHEN, Clerk to Hodgson, Harris & 
Co., Bank Chambers, Parliament Street, Hull. 

Wricut, Gorvon Huppart, Clerk to T. G. Green (Green 
& Minto), 37, Saddler Street, Durham. 

Wvykes, Norman JAMEs, Clerk to James Moss (John W. 
Hirst & Co.), 28, Queen Street, Albert Square, 
Manchester. 

Summary :— 

8 Candidates awarded Honours. 
284 Candidates passed. 
248 Candidates failed. 


490; Total. 

— Passed in Preliminary. 
Order of Merit. 

BripcwatTer, HitprRED IRENE, Norfolk House, Dorridge, 
Nr. Birmingham. (First Place Certificate.) 

ENGLAND, Dennis JoHN, 25, Bryanstone Road, Crouch 
End, London, N.8. (Second Place Certificate.) 

Alphabetical Order. 

ANDERSON, WILLIAM JOHN, 3, Earlswood Road, Knock, 
Belfast. 

Asaiey, LEonarp ArtTuurR, 20, Molesey Flats, Calvert 
Avenue, Shoreditch, London, E.2. 

ASHLEY, LAURENCE STANLEY, 20, Molesey Flats, Calvert 
Avenue, Shoreditch, London, E.2. 

Barrowcurr, Artur Ian, Stonyroyd, Oxbridge Avenue, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

Baxter, CHARLES WILLIAM, 12, Wardle Crescent, Gaws- 
worth, Nr. Macclesfield. 


—— ~ Witu1am Henry, 16, Ronelean Road, Tolworth, 

urrey. 

Brapsury, HERBERT ARTHUR, 117, Leinster Road 
Rathmines, Dublin. 

BripGMOUNT, FRANK, 5, Westlock Terrace, Leeds. 

BrITNELL, EpGar GEorGE, 253, Winchester Road, 
Highams Park, London, E.4. 

Brown, ArtTuur, 18, Long Bank Road, Wilkenton, 
Gateshead. 

CHAMPION, ARTHUR CECIL, 28, Heston Road, Heston, 
Middlesex. 

CaILIMNiIcK, ALEXANDER, 35, Oxford Gardens, London, 
W.10. 

CuRIsTeR, WitiiamM, 45, Stephenson Road, Heaton, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Coox, Wi111AM Artur, 16, Hayes Garden, Hayes, Kent. 

CousEN, LEsLiz£, 2, Scott Street, Barkerend Road, Brad- 
ford. 

Cox, VIVIENNE MyrTLE, 5, Heath Park Avenue, Cardiff. 

DEARDEN, ALBERT, 52, Chesham Road, Bury. 

Dempsey, Kevin, 11, Oaklands Park, Ballsbridge, Dublin. 

Duntop, Davip WaLLAcE, Elsinore, Cloughfern, White- 
abbey, Belfast. 

Etsmore, Cyrit Dovetias, 82, Grove Road, Chadwell 
Heath. 

ENDERBY, GEOFFREY CHARLES, 69, Haydn Road, Sher- 
wood, Nottingham. 

Grsson, JOHN WILFRED, c/o 21, Gladstone Street, Anlaby 
Road, Hull. 

Grsson, LAWRENCE MERvyN, Winton, Penn Road, 
Wolverhampton. 

Go.pBERG, IsraEL, 5, Chapman House, Bigland Street, 
London, E.1. 

Gomer, FREDERICK ARTHUR, 44, Anan Seat, High- 
bury, London, N.5. 

GouLDING, FREDERICK JAMES, 2, Arthur Road, Hythe, 
Kent. 

Gray, JoHN CLIFFORD, 14, Westerdale Road, E. Green- 
wich, London, S.E.10. 

HarrkE, Hues, 288, Upper Newtownards Road, Belfast. 

Hawkins, Norman. Ceci, 2, Causeway Cottages, Bally- 
carry, Co. Antrim. 

Hitt, Donatp James, 86, Packington Street, Islington, 
London, N.1. 


Ho.uanp, HERBERT, 9, Salters Lane, Eccles, Manchester. 


Horxins, Epwin ARNOLD, Belvedere, Church Hill, 
Wicklow. 

Knicats, CLaupE WIxi14M, Franklyn, Wyberton West 
Road, Boston, Lincs. ” 

LinpRIDGE, MALDWYN HERBERT ANDREW, 22, St. Denys 
Road, Southampton. 

Matyon, Cecit Frank, 187, Hurst Road, Sidcup. 

> NORBERT Ernest, 16, Handel Street, London, 

-C.1. 

MittER, ArTuurR, 9, West Avenue, Wallington, Surrey. 

— JouN, 108, Farranferris Avenue, Blackpool, 

OutverR, Grorce Drxon, 14, Gladstone Street, Newcastle- 
upon- . 

PaLMER, JAMES EDWARD, 182, Middle Road, Sholing, 
Southampton. 

ParkKER, TERENCE, 25, Gillygate, York. 

— Basit Henry, 110, Wilford Road, Ruddington, 

otts. 

Parsons, WILLIAM, 143, Birch Lane, Dukinfield, Cheshire. 

Rerp, GEORGE, 21, Ravenhill Parade, Cregagh, Belfast. 

Rosinson, ALBERT JAMES, 277, Monega Road, Manor 
Park, London, E.12. 

ROTHWELL, KENNETH WaALForD, 2, Stuart Cottages, 
Belmont Lane, Stanmore, Middlesex. 
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Ryan, GeRaLp Tuomas, 1, Forbes Street, Bredbury, 
Nr. Stockport. 

SavipGE, JoHN CHARLES MAxweELL, Newton House, 
Brownlow Street, Weymouth. 

Sm1eLps, Epwarp, 1, Poplar Grove, Cave Street, Beverley 
Road, Hull. 

SPENCER, SPENCER OwEN, Everest, Thoroughgood Road, 
Clacton-on-Sea. 

STOKESBERRY, WALTER JONATHAN, 15, St. John’s Avenue, 
Belfast. 

Waters, Francis Donatp, 82, Haig Road, Plaistow, 
London, E.13. 

York, Witt1am Epwarp, 4, Campbell Street, Mount 
Pleasant, Swansea. 

Younc, W1ii11aM Rosin Mirtcae tt, 41, Wardlaw Avenue, 
Rutherglen. 


SuMMARY :— 
2 Candidates passed. 
54 Candidates awarded Honours. 
74 Candidates failed. 


130 Total. 


—_—__ 
THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE’S REPORT. 


The following is the Report of the Public Trustee 
covering the twelve months ended March 31st, 1936 :— 

1. Expenses amounted to £295,922 and receipts to 
£319,997 ; last year’s figures were £288,338 and £316,111 
respectively ; the surplus for the year thus amounted 
to £24,075, as compared with last year’s surplus of £27,773. 
Salaries increased by £7,830 of which £4,680 is accounted 
for by normal increments and £3,150 by the restoration 
of the balance of the emergency abatements of salary. 
Rent, maintenance, lighting, &c., was less by £639. 
Postages and telephones were more by £463 and the reserve 
for pensions was increased by £533. 

2. The staff at March 3lst, 1936, numbered 830, 
showing an increase of six. 

3. The number of new cases accepted during the year 
was 971, as compared with 1,003 last year. The total 
aggregate value of new business, including accretions to 
existing trusts, was £14,101,076, as compared with 
£14,043,579 last year. 

4. The average value of trusteeships and executorships 
during the year was £10,399 and £19,452 respectively. 
Last year’s figures were £10,778 and £16,718. 

5. Of the cases accepted during the year, approxi- 
mately 59 per cent. were under £5,000 in value. 

6. The total number of cases accepted since the institu- 
tion of the office in 1908 to March 31st, 1936, is 33,156, 
of which 14,206 have been completely distributed, leaving 
18,950 under administration, an increase in the year of 
179, as compared with an increase of 190 last year. 

7. The nominal capital value of the funds now under 
administration is £216,244,144 (in addition to landed 
property and settled land estimated at £53,000,000 and 
cash at bank of, approximately, £2,500,000), an increase 
of, approximately, £2,680,000. 

8. The only loss which occurred during the year was 
one of £10 due to misappropriation of trust funds. The 
whole sum was recovered. 

9. I am glad to be able to report that the accumulated 
deficits incurred in the past on the working of the Man- 
chester Branch Office have now been cleared off. The 
number of cases accepted by that office shows a decrease 
of seven and the number of cases under administration 
an increase of 79. 


Local Authorities and the 
floney Market. 


A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants at Blackpool on 
June 18th by 

MR. REGINALD McKENNA. 


Mr. McKenna said: When you honoured me with an 
invitation to address you two alternative subjects were 
suggested to me; the first, Local Authorities and the 
Money Market, and the second, the Relationship between 
Local Authorities and their Bankers. Seven years ago 
I had the honour of addressing you at Hastings, and I 
recalled that my subject then was the first of these two 
themes. I was naturally disposed in consequence to 
choose the second, but on reflection I soon found myself 
in difficulties. To every relationship there must be at 
least two parties, and it is quite possible that the descrip- 
tion of the relationship given by one may not seem con- 
vincing to the other. It appeared to me indeed that the 
topic, when looked at closely, gave hardly any scope for 
discussion at all. I did not see how I could get very 
much beyond a positive statement that the relationship 
between local authorities and their bankers is very good. 


For this reason I selected the first of the two topics 
which in the circumstances had the advantage of directing 
attention to the changes that have occurred in the course 
of seven years. Let me begin by glancing at the general 
economic situation seven years ago and to-day. The 
similarities in the conditions are noteworthy. The year 
1929 was marked by a continuance of the business 
recovery which had been taking place for some time ; 
judged by earlier post-war standards, trade was good 
and employment was steadily increasing. In 1936 also 
the conditions can properly and perhaps more definitely 
be described as good. Comparing the actual volume of 
trade in the two periods I find the indices of industrial 
output and general business activity are higher now than 
in 1929, and the number of persons earning wages is 
larger by nearly half a million. Against these increases, 
however, we must allow for the addition of well over a 
million to our population, with the result that there is 
a remarkable correspondence between the extent of our 
business activity now and seven years ago. Here, how- 
ever, the resemblance in the economic situation ends. 
Happily there is strong reason to hope that 1936, unlike 
1929, will not prove to be the peak of the upward move- 
ment. The ground on which recovery has been built 
is much firmer, and the speculative element in the business 
situation, which seven years ago gave cause for anxiety, 
is confined to-day, so far as it exists at all, within narrow 
limits. 

When we turn to the money market position, we see 
instead of a similarity a complete contrast between 1929 
and 1936—a contrast on which the expectation of a con- 
tinuance of the economic improvement may be based 
with some assurance. In June, 1929, the Bank rate was 
54 per cent. ; to-day it is 2 percent. The rate for Treasury 
Bills was then over 5 per cent.; it is now a little over 
4 per cent. Issues of new capital in the London market 
for local authorities during the whole of 1929 amounted 
to only £800,000; in the first five months of this year 
they have reached £16,700,000. The approximate interest 
charge upon local authorities for their issues seven years 
ago was over 4} per cent. ; to-day it is just over 3 per cent. 
Finally, the average market price of corporation securities 
now is rather over 30 per cent. higher than in 1929. 
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INTEREST RATES. 

The crucial difference between the underlying con- 
ditions in 1929 and 1936 lies in the low cost of borrowing. 
The high interest rate in the earlier period discouraged 
capital construction and put an end to the reviving 
prosperity ; the low interest rate of the last four years 
has opened wide the way to capital construction, and until 
we arrive at a condition of full employment we may look 
‘or a continuance of the trade revival under the beneficent 
influence of cheap money. We are a long way still from 
full employment, which could probably be regarded as 
attained if the figures of unemployment were reduced to 
something under a million. The prospect of reaching 
that goal is favourable, provided we can be certain that 
interest rates will remain low. But what assurance have 
we that the causes which necessitated a 54 per cent. Bank 
rate in 1929 will not operate again ? 

Many people, basing themselves as they say upon the 
hard facts of experience, doubt very seriously the practic- 
ability of maintaining the present low level of interest 
rates. They anticipate that a time will come in the ordin- 
ary course of trade recovery when, with an increase in 
the demand for credit, the cost of credit, that is to say, 
interest rates, will inevitably rise. To take this view, 
however, is to overlook the change in our system of money 
supply, for it implies that the volume of money available 
is fixed and unalterable, or that, if it fluctuates at all, it 
does so for reasons quite irrelevant to the needs of business. 
This, indeed, would be a true description of our system 
as it operated on a gold standard, and so long as we were 
on that standard it was not possible to make the needs of 
business the determining consideration in regulating the 
volume of money. We cannot therefore be surprised if 
the long experience of past years tends to confirm the 
notion of a “‘ natural ”’ rise in interest rates as the volume 
of business grows. 

Now, however, that we have departed from the gold 
standard our monetary authorities are at liberty to give 
first place to the requirements of business. We know 
that the trade recovery attained thus far has been un- 
accompanied by any appreciable rise in interest rates, 
and all that the monetary authorities have to do, if the 
requirements of business continue to increase, is to add 
further, as required, to the volume of money. There 
need be no rise in its cost to the legitimate borrower if 
its quantity is increased in accordance with the demand. 
I emphasise the word “ legitimate” as the authorities 
would no doubt restrict the supply of money if more were 
taken to finance speculation. This relative freedom to 
meet the demand for credit is indeed one of the most 
striking benefits resulting from our adoption of a scientific- 
ally regulated money system, and there is nothing inherent 
in that system, as it now operates, to warrant the sugges- 
tion that cheap money must come to an end as soon as 
trade recovery passes a given point. 

Another doubt of the stability of our recovery is often 
expressed, and I think it is worth mentioning although 
it is not directly germane to our subject. It is said that 
our recovery can only be precarious unless foreign trade 
is restored in full measure. We would all gladly see an 
end of the extravagant nationalism in economic affairs 
which regards every purchase in a foreign country as a 
national loss. It will be a happy day for the world when 
quotas, prohibitions, restrictions and bounties in trade 
are relegated to the limbo of forgotten things. I do not 
think, however, that our own internal power of recovery is 
as yet by any means exhausted. In the last seven years 
a considerable change has taken place in the composition 
of the country’s business. It is estimated that in 1929 
nearly one-quarter of our production was for export, 


whereas to-day the proportion is probably only one-sixth. 
Our departure from gold in 1931 and the various trade 
agreements with other countries have, it is true, helped 
to maintain and bring about some increase in our exports 
notwithstanding the innumerable obstructions to inter- 
national trade, but it is none the less the fact that the 
recovery in business during the past few years has been 
essentially internal in origin, springing from a remarkable 
expansion of home demand for the’ products of our 
industries. Why should the recovery not continue ? 
So long as the present wise financial policy is maintained, 
and so long as any large body of efficient labour stil} 
remains to be absorbed in employment, there is no reason 
to anticipate a check to our upward movement. 

Now let me bring my subject right home to you. Local 
Authorities are borrowers, and their primary concern as 
borrowers is that the rate of interest should be low. In 
the last four years they have raised about £100 millions 
by new public issues in the London market. Much of this 
total has been applied to new capital construction, but 
a large part has been devoted to repaying mortgage debt 
contracted at higher interest rates, while in addition 
the pure conversion issues have totalled £35 millions. 
The average yield on these new issues has fallen from 
4} per cent. early in 1932 to just over 3 per cent. at the 
present time. Further, quite apart from the London 
capital market proper, which is only one of the sources 
of funds available to local authorities, it has become 
possible for them to arrange loans for fixed. periods of 
five, seven or ten years, on advantageous terms from joint 
stock banks—a novel form of finance which is often very 
convenient to local authorities in enabling them to spread 
their maturity dates while assuring a low rate of interest. 
Again, they have been able to obtain loans from private 
lenders, such as insurance companies, and temporary 
accommodation from the banks at considerably lower 
rates than before. And finally, those authorities who 
enjoy the narrowly limited right to borrow on bills are 
able to do so at a cost which is almost ludicrously low. 


CONSEQUENCES OF CHEAP MONEY. 
We may, then, summarise under two broad headings 
the consequences of cheap money in the field of local 
government finance. First, it has encouraged authorities 
to go forward with desirable schemes of capital construc- 
tion, lightening the burden placed upon the ratepayers for 
interest and improving the prospects of profitable opera- 
tion of trading services. And secondly, it has reduced 
the weight of existing debt charges. I calculate that an 
average reduction of only } per cent. in the rates of 
interest charged on all local government debt is equivalent 
to a reduction of threepence in the pound in the annual 
rate levied, a fact which gives ratepayers a very pleasing 
conception of one at least of the direct benefits of cheap 
money. Unhappily, it has not yet been possible to effect 
a reduction in interest rates on the outstanding debts of 
smaller authorities to the Local Loans Fund; but the 
provisions in last year’s Finance Act relating to this 
subject indicate that the Government has not entirely 
given up hope of facilitating a conversion’ operation 
which would make that most desirable step practicable. 
The present easy relations with the money market 
have encouraged local authorities to undertake capital 
works on a large scale, thus furthering their remarkable 
development as business institutions. You have recently 
been celebrating, I believe, a century of local government 
in its present form, but we need not go so far back as 4 
hundred years to see an amazing growth in the responsi- 
bilities of local authorities. Since the war they have 
spent a total approaching £2,000 millions on capital 
works, some both socially and financially reproductive, 
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others only socially. Contrary to the wilder assertions 
of some critics, that enormous total has on the whole 
been judiciously spent, and it is indisputable that the 
condition of the people has as a consequence been greatly 
improved. The biggest single item in the total is for 
housing, but public health and education, roads and 
bridges, and trading services have all shared in it. Much 
of the expenditure yields a return to cover interest charges 
as well as running costs, upkeep and depreciation. Where 
this is not so, the expenditure was to meet a socially 
necessary requirement, the cost of which the ratepayer 
could properly be asked to bear. 

It is much to be desired that the public should realise 
more clearly than they do how great a task of business 
management is represented in these figures. The local 
authorities of this country, employing hundreds of 
thousands of workers in a wide variety of activities, have 
the duty entrusted to them of disbursing more than £500 
millions a year of public money, and their net outstanding 
debts, excluding temporary accommodation, exceed 
£1,500 millions. The bare statement of such figures 
causes alarm in some minds; it ought rather, when a 
comprehensive view is taken of the whole field of local 
government, to give rise to feelings of confidence and 
gratitude. The local authorities have wide statutory 
powers to spend money and levy rates ; they have varied 
and extended duties imposed upon them which they are 
bound to fulfil; and it says much for the public spirit 
of members of local governing bodies and for the skill 
and integrity of local government officers that the responsi- 
bility of management in the public interest is carried out 
so faithfully and efficiently as we know it to be. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to say that these figures 
emphasise also the importance of some authoritative 
suggestions which I am sure are receiving the earnest 
consideration of local government officials ; in particular 
the desirability, upon which the Ray Committee laid 
stress, of systematic budgeting of capital requirements 
over a period of several years. This becomes more and 
more obvious as the figures of aggregate debt and of 
capital expenditure increase. When we reflect that local 
authorities together make an annual demand for £50 
millions or more of the Nation’s savings, and invest over 
£100 millions a year in new capital works, the need of a 
long view in raising and spending of capital funds of this 
magnitude is self-evident. 

Let me put the matter in another way and at the same 
time support a further suggestion. In giving you a 
comparison based on 1929 and 1936 I referred to the rate 
at which local authorities can borrow in the capital market. 
The rate varies slightly for different authorities, but as 
we are meeting in Blackpool I will take the rate for that 
borough as an example. The last issue made by Black- 
pool in February of this year was of 3 per cent. at par 
to be repaid in 1957. The nearest corresponding Govern- 
ment issue is the 24 per cent. Funding Loan repayable 
in 1956-1961. The yield on the Blackpool loan is 3 per 
cent.; the yield on the Funding Loan is 2} per cent. 
Thus the credit of Blackpool stands very nearly as high 
as the credit of the nation. 


CREATION OF RESERVES. 

A high level of credit is another name for cheap borrow- 
ing, and local authorities have their part to play, along 
with the monetary authorities, in maintaining the excellent 
credit which they now enjoy. There is, therefore, much 
to be said for a recommendation, made by the Minister 
of Health in his latest annual report, which directly serves 
to maintain local government credit. The recommenda- 
tion is that local authorities should, whenever possible, 


set aside the income from a small additional rate for 
covering a part of their capital expenditure, and thus 
ensure that the creation of new debts shall not outstrip 
the accumulation of fixed assets. Already the interest 
charge on local authorities’ debts absorbs the equivalent 
of about two-fifths of their total income from rates, and 
this fact alone is sufficient to show that all practicable 
steps should be taken to keep within reasonable limits 
the inevitable growth of debt—I say inevitable because 
ef the actual growth in the responsibilities placed upon 
local authorities by Parliament. 

Incidentally, this enlargement of the field of public 
activity makes it more necessary to keep ratepayers well in- 
formed on the finances of their respective local authorities, 
and I would like, if I may, to congratulate the officers 
responsible for the progress achieved in this direction in 
recent years. It is not easy to present financial records 
in the short and simple terms that the layman can readily 
understand; but some of the attractively presented 
statements I have seen lately have shown how much can 
be done by perseverance and ingenuity in this task, a 
task which, if skilfully accomplished, contributes greatly 
to the smooth working of an intelligent democracy. 

Perhaps at this point it will be permissible for me to 
utter a complaint, though I cannot say specifically where 
the fault lies. In preparing my address I have been 
struck by the fact that I am unable, from want of 
material, to study the course of local government finance 
as a whole beyond a date now more than three years past. 
As one who has had a little experience in these matters, 
I can well imagine that insuperable obstacles stand in the 
way of adopting the suggestion that total estimates of 
local authorities’ revenues and expenditure should be 
presented in Parliament at an early date after the central 
Government’s budget. It should not, however, be beyond 
the combined capacity of local government officers and 
the Ministry of Health to devise a means of informing 
the public more promptly than under present arrange- 
ments on such important matters as the growth of local 
government debts and the major figures of revenue and 
expenditure. 

AVOIDANCE OF STRAIN ON THE CAPITAL MARKET. 

Before I conclude, let me refer to one other matter 
affecting the relations of local authorities with the money 
market. The process of borrowing, as well as that of 
capital expenditure, has been brought under some degree 
of central regulation. We may regard this step as a part 
of the whole trend of development towards the more 
efficient regulation of the nation’s monetary affairs to 
which I drew your attention a few minutes ago. I 
suppose at this stage no one doubts the necessity, in the 
interests of all parties, of regulating the flow of new capital 
into the channels of local government finance. The 
interests of the local authorities themselves require that 
undue strain upon the capital market, resulting in higher 
costs of borrowing, shall as far as possible be avoided ; 
and the interests of industry demand that the development 
of private enterprise shall secure its due share of the 
Nation’s capital resources. I say nothing of the interests 
of the Government, as the greatest borrower of all. The 
present arrangements may perhaps be subject to criticism 
on questions of method or details of administration ; I do 
not know whether this is so or not, but the principle of 
regulation can by now hardly be contested. The time 
has come when our domestic monetary conditions and the 
closely related position in the capital market should be 
regulated with full regard for the relative needs of the three 
great sections of our economic organisation—the central 
government, local government and private enterprise. 
As between the first two of these, it must never be 
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forgotten that the taxpayer and the ratepayer are merely 
one person with two pockets, and that it is injurious to 
his financial stability, no less than to his peace of mind, 
not to let his left-hand pocket know what is happening to 
his right. 

May I end with a personal observation? In some 
respects the British citizen is singularly fortunate, but 
here I will mention only one matter on which he may 
heartily congratulate himself. Again and again in 
meeting bankers and public men from abroad, I have 
been impressed by their remarks upon the high standards 
of integrity and efficiency maintained in our public 
services. The compliment is directed by no means 
solely to what is more narrowly called the civil service ; 
the qualities which have made our civil service by general 
consent at least as good as any in the world are no less 
fully displayed in the administration of our local govern- 
ment. I will conclude with the observation that the 
maintenance of this happy condition is perhaps the 
greatest single contribution your Institute can make 
to stability and efficiency in the conduct of our nation’s 


affairs. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Report of Accountancy Profession Commission. 


In 1934 a Commission was appointed by the Governor- 
General of the Union of South Africa to advise and report 
as to :— 

(1) Whether it is advisable to place the profession of 
accountancy and auditing within the Union of South 
Africa on a unified basis by the incorporation of a repre- 
sentative body having control over the whole profession 
and keeping a register in which should be inscribed the 
names of all qualified members of the profession, and, 
if so. 

(2) The method by which such register should be 
established and controlled. 

Summary OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The Report of the Commission has now been issued, 
and the following is the Summary which they give of 
their conclusions and recommendations :— 

1. The present anomalies in the accountancy profession 
in the four Provinces are highly undesirable, and it is 
essential, in the interests both of the public and the 
profession, that the present divergence of practice should 
be replaced by a uniform system. 

2. The establishment of a register of accountants has 
become a practical and urgent necessity, and we recom- 
mend the introduction, at an early date, of legislation 
providing for a compulsory register. 

3. In such legislation regard must be had to existing 
rights, which are actually being exercised in the making 
of a living by the persons concerned, but such rights must 
not be extended in the case of unqualified persons. 

4. On the register shall be placed the names of :— 

(a) All members of the four South African Chartered 
Societies ; 

(b) All persons in the Cape Province and the Orange 
Free State who have been in bona fide practice 
as public accountants during 1934 under a Govern- 
ment licence. 

(c) The limited number of persons who satisfy the 
Provisional Board that they have professional 
qualifications of a sufficiently high standard, both 
by examination and practical experience, and 

(d) Accountants from oversea with qualifications at 
least equivalent to those of Chartered Account- 


ants (S.A.), provided that they pass a special 
examination in South African law before being 
allowed to practise. 

5. Persons enrolled shall be entitled to the designation 
** Registered Accountant and Auditor.” 

6. After completion of the initial register and the 
enrolment thereon of all persons entitled to inclusion 
under (a), (b) and (c) of No. 4 above; no other person 
shall be allowed to practise as a public accountant or 
auditor unless he has first become a Chartered Accountant 
by admission to one of the four South African Chartered 
Societies. 

7. Registered Accountants and Auditors who are not 
members of the Chartered Societies, but who have had 
sufficient practical experience, may qualify by examination 
for admission to these Societies and so become entitled 
to use the designation Chartered Accountant (S.A.) 

8. A Provisional Board shall be established, consisting 
of two nominees of the Minister and one nominee of the 
Chartered Societies, which body shall be charged with 
creating the Register and acting in all matters relating 
to the discipline and control of the non-Chartered 
Accountants. 

9. There shall be a permanent Accountancy Board 
consisting of a nominee of the Minister, representatives 
of the Chartered Societies and of the Universities, which 
shall ultimately be the only body in control of examina- 


_tions and all matters connected with the profession except 


domestic affairs. 

10. Although the Accountancy Board will deal with all 
matters of Union importance, complete centralisation is 
impracticable, and a measure of provincial independence 
in administration, according with the constitutional 
framework of the Union, should be allowed to the four 
Chartered Societies. 

11. The high professional status of the South African 
Chartered Societies and the title Chartered Accountant 
(South Africa) have become recognised both in South 
Africa and abroad, and should be maintained. 

12. No other South African Society has attained a 
status entitling it to equal recognition with the four 
Chartered Societies. 

13. It is unnecessary and undesirable to recognise any 
oversea Society as a Society, and recognition of account- 
ants, other than members of the four Chartered Societies, 
should be by individual qualification and not by virtue 
of membership of any Society. 

14. Training under articles is essential and future 
admission to the register should be only by the recog- 
nised channel of articles and examination in accordance 
with the rules of the four recognised Chartered Societies. 

15. Only such Registered Accountants and Auditors 
as are members of the South African Chartered Societies 
shall train and have articled clerks. 

16. Control and discipline of the profession shall, as 
regards the chartered ranks, be vested in the Councils 
of the four Societies, and, as regards Registered Account- 
ants and Auditors other than Chartered Accountants 
(S.A.), in the hands of the Provisional Board. 

17. The recommendation for consolidating and unify- 
ing legislation is made on the basic assumption that the 
scheme will provide a final solution, and that there will 
be no relaxation of the rules controlling admission, no 
further concessions demanded and no further funda- 


mental changes in policy. 


[We are informed that the position so far as Incor- 
porated Accountants are concerned is being carefully 
watched by the Council of the Society in London and 
the Branches in South Africa.—Eds. I.A.J.] 
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WILLIAM CROMPTON. 
The death occurred on June 15th of Mr. William 
Crompton, F.S.A.A., a partner in the firm of F. Walmsley 
and Co., Incorporated Accountants, Manchester. Mr. 


Crompton became a member of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants and Auditors in 1900, and was ad- 
mitted a Fellow in 1924. He was 61 years of age, and had 
been associated with Messrs. F. Walmsley & Co. for over 
40 years, being admitted to partnership in 1910. 


ERNEST BOWMAN RAWLINSON. 

It is with regret that we record the death, at the age 
of 70, of Mr. Ernest Bowman Rawlinson, F.C.A., A.S.A.A., 
senior partner in the firm of Rawlinson, Smith & Mitchell, 
Bradford, and a partner in the firm of Geo. Little, Rawlin- 
son & Mitchell, St. Albans. Mr. Rawlinson was admitted 
an Associate of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
in 1902, and commenced practice in Bradford in partner- 
ship with the late Mr. Edgar A. Mitchell, A.S.A.A. At 
the time of his death he was Secretary of the Bradford 
and District Master Printers’ Association, an appointment 
he had held for the past twenty years. He was also 
Secretary of the Bradford Merchants’ Association. During 
the war Mr. Rawlinson rendered valuable service to the 
Wool Control Committee. By his death Greenfield 
Congregational Church, Bradford, loses a valued worker. 
A prominent Freemason, he was Worshipful Master in 
1909 of the Lodge of Hope (302), and one of the oldest 
Past Masters, a Past Provincial Grand Deacon of the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Yorkshire (West Riding), and 
Past Master of the M.W.S. John O’Gaunt Chapter of 
Rose Croix. 


Changes and Removals. 


Messrs. E. R. Carr & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
have removed their offices to 33, Bowling Green Street, 
Leicester. 


Mr. L. M. Oakes, Incorporated Accountant, is now 
practising at 4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 


Messrs. W. H. Payne & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
have removed their offices to 3, Abchurch Yard, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4 


Mr. Samuel G. Peach, Incorporated Accountant, 
announces a change of address to Hinton Buildings, 
Hinton Road, Bournemouth. 


Mr. John Potter, F.S.A.A., and Mr. Clement David 
Harrison, F.S.A.A., practising as Incorporated Account- 
ants, under the firm name of John Potter & 
Harrison, at 22, Birley Street, Blackpool, give notice 
that as from the first day of January, 1936, they have 
assumed as partners Mr. Harold Denner, Chartered and 
Incorporated Accountant, Mr. J. Deric Caine, Incorporated 
Accountant, and Mr. Maurice Naylor, Incorporated 
Accountant, and that the practice will in future be 
carried on at the same address without any alteration 
in the firm name. 


Mr. Arthur A. Reeves and Mr. Jack M. Richards, 
practising as Arthur A. Reeves & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, 2a, Tyrrel Street, Bradford, announce that, 
as from June 1st, 1936, they are also carrying on business 
at Court Chambers, Great Grimsby, and at Town Hall 
Chambers, Bakewell. 


The Future of Gold Hupply. 


A Lecture delivered before the Incorporated Accountants” 
Students’ Society of London and District by 


MR. W. J. BUSSCHAU, M.Com., C.A. (S.A) 


The chair was occupied by Mr. A. S. Wave, City Editor 
of the Evening Standard. 

Mr. Busscnau said: The title of my address suggests 
an essay in fortune-telling, and I must explain at the 
outset that I want to make no definite prediction. I 
want to examine critically the factors involved in gold 
production, and the future trends as they appear at the 
moment, and on the basis of these we may perhaps decide 
what are reasonable expectations. Any view as to the 
future of gold must be at the moment nothing more than 
an expectation, and at its best one with a very considerable 
degree of uncertainty. Further, too, whether such an 
answer is attempted by a gold miner himself in the rush 
of activity in some subterranean passage, perhaps a mile 
underground, or by a gold-mining director in the serene 
ease of a city banquet, the answer must in both cases be 
by its very nature one arising out of theory. If the same 
facts are available to both, differences in the answers may 
arise only out of interpretation, i.e., out of the theoretical 
treatment. In addition to the facts of the moment there 
are required assumptions as to the future behaviour of 
mortals, and here again in the difference between the 
assumptions stated and hidden, of our two witnesses, may 
lie a further reason for divergence of views. 

But to return to the assumptions. The activity in the 
City of London day by day proceeds on the basis of 
assumptions. No one knows with a very great degree of 
certainty what is likely to happen to-morrow, and almost 
every operator in any market bases his actions on assump- 
tions as. to the behavour of his fellows. In a sense this is 
rather frightening, this state of almost total blindness in 
which we fumble. So perhaps the lucky speculator who 
just comes off, like the blind man who just reaches his 
objective, may conclude that there is attached to him 
great powers of wisdom. Success in the market is some- 
times said to be the result of a “ flair,’’ but it is more than 
that ; it is rather the ability to choose the right assump- 
tion, and that cannot be merely the outcome of chance. 
The importance of the practical man lies in the reliability 
of his assumptions, since on this depends the measure of 
his success. In fact a knowledge of what constitutes 
the expectations of the market is badly needed; any 
complete explanation of the trade cycle must take it into 
account, since on expectations depend not only the 
current value of assets of all kinds, but also the demand 
for money in relation to the ruling rate of interest, the 
amount of investment and, finally, the amount of employ- 
ment. 

We have to consider then the facts, various sets of 
probable assumptions, and on these base expectations. 
The facts of the behaviour of gold in the post-war period 
are so well known that I can immediately pass them over, 
and consider assumptions. Here the difliculty arises. It 
may happen that in the future there will arise very strong 
feelings, almost fanatical in intensity, against the use of 
gold as money. We have past examples in the strong 
feelings aroused by Mr. Bryan’s phrase: ‘ Mankind 
crucified on a cross of gold,’ and Signor Mussolini’s 
declaration that he would defend the lira with his blood. 
On the other hand one sometimes finds an almost religious 
belief in gold as money metal. I have met in London 
someone, well known in mining circles, who believes that 
by divine decree gold is money metal. In his view no 
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doubt a change in parity, in the price of gold arbitrarily 
fixed by Sir Isaac Newton, would amount almost to 
sacrilege. No doubt, too, the supply of the precious 
metal would be so controlled by the divine powers as to 
ensure economic prosperity, or if this be a God of joy and 
pain, we should probably get the fluctuations we call the 
trade cycle. Absurd, perhaps. Yet perhaps no more 
absurd than some of the views expressed by many sup- 
porters of what the Americans call “sound” money. 
But I must stop this in fear lest some quick mind de- 
molishes my criticism with the aid of some agile inter- 
pretation of scripture. 
Mr. KEYNES AND GOLD-MINING. 

Actually, of course, the whole business of gold-mining 
is anything but a natural economic process. It is a highly 
artificial method of providing currency. Consider, for 
example, an analogy given by Mr. J. M. Keynes in his 
latest book (‘‘ The General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money,” pp. 129-130.) Discussing public 
expenditure as a means of relieving unemployment, he 
says :—‘‘ If the Treasury were to fill old bottles with 
banknotes, bury them at suitable depths.in disused coal- 
mines which are then filled up to the surface with town 
rubbish, and leave it to private enterprise on well-tried 
principles of laissez-faire to dig the notes up again (the 
right to do so being obtained, of course, by tendering 
for leases of the note-bearing territory), there need be no 
more unemployment, and, with the help of the reper- 
cussions, the real income of the community, and its capital 
wealth also, would probably become a good deal greater 
than it actually is. It would, indeed, be more sensible 
to build houses and the like; but if there are political 
and practical difficulties in the way of this, the above 
would be better than nothing. The analogy between 
this expedient and the gold-mines of the real world is 
complete.” 

‘** Just as wars have been the only form of large-scale 
loan expenditure which statesmen have thought justifiable, 
so gold mining is the only pretext for digging holes in the 
ground which has recommended itself to bankers as 
sound finance ; and each of these activities has played 
its part in progress—failing something better.” 

This analogy is not complete as Mr. Keynes suggests. 
The mining of his Treasury notes would to the producers 
yield the same revenue as the mining of the solid metal, 
but to the banking system which acquires the notes in 
the one case and the gold in the other there is an important 
difference between the two cases. In the first there is an 
increase of claims, legal-tender money, available within 
the country, and not directly available for export. One 
can export gold‘more easily than one can export bank- 
notes. Gold can directly be translated into any foreign 
currency. Put quite simply, the production of gold for 
export is like a commodity export, the production of 
banknote mining gives the producers command over 
their national currency. 

In this difference lies the actual importance of gold, in 
the fact that gold has an international command over 
cuirency, and, while some countries remain on the gold 
standard, a command over a definite number of the 
currency units of these gold bloc countries. This means 
that the translation of the value of assets into gold can 
give a security, which is not possessed by holdings of 
notes. In our recent experience this process of tying up 
value or “storing” it in gold has been a conspicuous 
practice. Indeed, to a Frenchman who early in 1931 
placed some of his surplus funds in a Bank of England 
deposit, and some in the purchase of a block of gold, the 
gold holding has up to date been much safer. Or again, 
if he chose gold shares instead of the metal, his position 


would have improved by this holding, and been weakened 
by the depreciation in terms of francs by the deposit. 
In fact, therefore, and almost surprisingly, gold shares 
have been to him a safer store of value than a Bank of 
England deposit. On the whole though, this is a con- 
clusion one should have expected. In the post-war 
period there has throughout the world been a deflation 
process at work. The breaking of the link with gold 
by various countries has represented a break with deflation 
rather than anything else, since country after country 
found that the maintenance of a national gold standard 
under the accepted rules condemned them (as it were 
without the possibility of appeal) to a policy of credit 
contraction. As the whole movement has, therefore, 
meant a corrective to deflation, i.e. an inflation or 
reflation (call it what you will), it necessarily meant a 
depreciation of paper currencies, and as some countries 
remained on gold, or devalued, it gave inevitably an appre- 
ciation of gold in terms of the non-gold or of the devalued 
currencies. 

But let us suppose that all the countries in the world 
abandoned gold, would the demand for gold, in terms, 
say, of South African currency, remain ? We can consider 
this question only with the aid of assumptions. Mr. 
John Martin has declared with confidence that :— 

** Even if the Governments of the different countries 
of the world are unwilling to return to the old gold standard 
by putting a fixed price in currency on gold and committing 
their monetary authorities to the purchase and sale on 
demand of gold at such fixed price, the ordinary working 
of trade will always put a price on gold and see to it that 
gold will move in a settlement of international payments 
that cannot otherwise be made. And as long as we can 
foresee such a development we need not share the fears 
that some observers have now and then expressed that, 
with the passing of the old international gold standard, 
gold would lose all its old value and sink to the value of 
a base metal. So far our experience has been the exact 
opposite, and there is no reason to expect any different 
experience in the future.” 

Tue PrIcE oF GOLD. 

There are a number of separate ideas in this passage. 
First there is the “‘ store of value ” idea, and secondly the 
idea of the need for a commodity to settle international 
balances. There must as between regions, say Kent and 
Sussex, arise differences on annual account of their pay- 
ments, but no difficulty comes in settlement, and certainly 
no need for the transference of gold arises. The reason 
is obvious. If Kent on balance has to receive payment 
from Sussex it will be prepared to accept Bank of England 
notes, or what is the same thing at one remove, a Bank 
deposit. Over the whole area of both regions there 
exists a common legal tender money. As between two 
countries, however, there is no commonly accepted legal 
tender currency, and the notes of the separate countries 
are viewed with suspicion. There comes about, to 
express the idea simply, a need for some form of substance 
into which one can as it were “freeze” value. It is 
desirable that this monetary “ice” possesses certain 
physical properties (easy portability, high value in relation 
to bulk, durability, consistency of quality, &c.), and up 
to now it has also been necessary that it is convertible 
directly into a fixed number of currency units. The last 
condition is fulfilled whether the producing country is on 
the gold standard or not, as long as there is still one 
country on gold, that is that there is an ultimate buyer 
of gold at a fixed price. Suppose America became in this 
sense the ultimate buyer. Then to the gold producer 
an ounce of gold would always command a certain number 
of dollars, and by conversion it would command other 
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currencies. If the other currencies were depreciating 
steadily against the dollar, the price of gold would steadily 
rise. However, to take Mr. Martin’s case, if there were 
no ultimate buyer in this sense, i.e. a buyer at a fixed 
price in terms of his own national currency, there would 
still arise a demand for gold for settling international 
balances, and as long as there remained the assumption 
held with confidence that at some time, somewhere, there 
would again be an ultimate buyer, and the new fixed 
price would not be less than the old, then there would be 
little reason to anticipate a fall in the price of gold. But 
remove this assumption. The price of gold may yet 
keep up, since although platinum and diamonds and other 
substances could then also be used, the physical properties 
of gold still make it peculiarly suitable for use as monetary 
“ice.” Then, too, the countries already holding large 
gold stocks, and they are great and powerful countries, 
are unlikely, for reasons of national finance, to write down 
their gold stocks. Historically, the process has been one 
of successive devaluations, and there is good reason for 
this, since it is easier for a government to raise its revenues 
when the quantity of money is large than when it is small, 
and so to preserve its own popularity, democratic govern- 
ment, when it is freed from the internal restrictions of a 
gold standard, is usually likely to favour the inflationary 
path, i.e., the method increasing, rather than the method 
decreasing, the currency value of gold reserves. Without 
the assumption of any ultimate return, the price of gold 
in all national currencies would fluctuate. This would 
probably cause a “* gold-hungry ” country again to fix a 
price at which it is prepared to buy gold in its own 
currency, and so one has to return to the assumption. 
On the whole I believe the assumption to be quite realistic 
at the moment, and expect it to remain so for some 
considerable time. 

I must now leave for a while the main question of my 
paper, and go off on a circular path, to return eventually. 
This very long digression is necessary, because two broad 
and almost generally accepted ideas have, I think, con- 
siderably confused the real issues. These ideas are often 
held with others which are quite inconsistent, but as 
questions of money and the exchanges are also in popular 
discussions necessarily wrapped in dark mystery, the 
confusion is seldom discovered. The two ideas I dislike 
are :— 

(a) That there is a normal rate of gold production to 

keep the price-level steady, and 

(6) That there is a directly proportional relation 

between gold stocks and the general price level. 
These two ideas sound suspiciously similar to my friend’s 
belief in the divine decree, yet in all their crudity they 
have greatly influenced thought on recent monetary 
problems. 

The so-called “‘ gold’ problem has been held by the 
Macmillan Committee and the gold producers to be a 
non-monetary problem. Changes in non-monetary factors 
were accompanied by a failure of the monetary mechanism 
to make the necessary adjustments. This does not, as 
Professor Macgregor has pointed out, mean that the 
gold standard has ‘“‘ broken down,” but only that we 
have been “forced off” the gold standard. In other 
words, to use an analogy, the machine did not refuse to 
fulfil its function, but the conditions laid down for its 
working prevented it from functioning successfully. 


THE THEORIES OF PROFESSOR CASSEL. 

The theories of Professor Cassel and his school are 
based on the proposition that there is a directly propor- 
tional relationship between gold stocks and the price 
level. On the whole, it is claimed that this relationship 


holds for the period 1850 to 1910. In the post-war period 
the close parallelism disappears. It is argued by the 
supporters of the theury that in the latter period there 
were violent changes in demand which destroyed the 
relationship. Now, as Mr. Hardy has said, ‘‘ It appears 
not unlikely that allowance for the demand factor would 
impair the cogency of the statistical argument for the 
early period as effectively as it salvages it for the later 
period!” In the early period, as we know, there were 
also large demands owing to the adoption of the gold 
standard by various European countries after 1850. 
Mr. Hawtrey has dealt very effectively with the statistical 
results. He says in criticism of the apparent correspond- 
ence and the assumed relation : *‘ What your table shows 
is that the net result of all the different forces at work 
[in the 1850-1910 period] was to cancel each other out. .. .”’ 
** All you know is that there is a relative correspondence 
of the price level with the gold output. All it shows is 
that all these forces other than the gold output did more 
or less cancel out ; but you are left completely in the dark 
about what you are cancelling gold out against. You 
do not know what the situation would be if you eliminated 
this particular circumstance of the general passage on to 
the gold standard.” 

Cassel, you will remember, says that as the price-level 
(measured by Sauerbeck’s index number) is the same in 
1910 as in 1850, one could find the annual increase necessi- 
tated by general economic progress. “A uniform 
increase in the gold stock which, after the elapse of a 
certain period, leaves the price level unaltered may be 
termed a normal increase for that period, and the stock 
of gold at any given moment, assuming a normal increase, 
may be termed the normal gold stock.” Dividing this 
normal gold stock into the actual ge'd stock, he finds the 
relative gold stock, and concludes that every deviation 
of the actual gold stock from the normal (i.e., of the value 
of the relative above and below) is the cause of a change 
in the price level. 

He then finds a remarkably close correspondence be- 
tween the movements in the general price level and in the 
relative gold stock, and this, he claims, demonstrates that 
the chief causes of the secular variations of the general 
price level are to be found in changes in the relative gold 
stock. Now it is exactly this close correspondence 
which must raise our suspicion. As in the reading of a 
detective story, one is here vaguely aware that a statement 
is contradictory to one which has been made before. 
Here the correspondence means that gold production 
and the general level of prices rise and fall together, but 
let us ponder carefully on this. Given a fixed gold 
standard the price of gold is fixed. In a boom prospects 
for gold producers become worse, and in a slump prospects 
improve. In the effects on the expansion and contraction 
of the gold mining industry, and on output for these 
reasons one, therefore, from the light of both theory and 
practice, expects a result quite contrary to Cassel’s idea, 
viz., that the boom does not increase gold production, 
but should in fact decrease gold production. In other 
words, rising prices bring about a later decrease in gold 
production, and not that increased gold production gives 
higher prices. Indeed the close correspondence (see 
Cassel’s graph, p. 473 of Volume II, “The Theory of 
Social Economy”) suggests that the movements syn- 
chronise in time. If a lag were introduced the thesis 
would be more convincing. 


But let us reflect again. 


I am also over-simplifying. 
Let us suppose that there are no new gold discoveries 
and that existing mines only are worked. Then with a 
rise in costs one expects a rise in grade, and so if the 
capacities of the extractive equipment are unchanged, 
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the working of the same tonnage, but of an increased 
grade, should give us increased quantity of the pure 
product, fine ounces of gold. This suggests a justification 
of the Cassel thesis. In fact, though, we cannot be 
dogmatic. If prices fall we may expect a fall in the 
production of existing mines and an increase from new 
mines, and if prices rise the converse effects. The net 
results of an increase or decrease will depend on what 
variations in grade are possible and what new areas are 
available. Altogether one cannot say for certain what 
will follow. I have neglected too, so far, the possibility 
of quite fresh discoveries, and spoken only of known 
deposits. Obviously the fresh discovery of profitable 
ore may in either of the cases give a sudden large increase. 
These discoveries need follow no rule ; they may be quite 
fortuitous. From one point of view, too, the possibility 
of fresh discovery is an argument against the Cassel 
theory. When prices are falling, and one expects accord- 
ing to his ideas a falling production, the increased profit- 
ability of gold-mining operations is likely to encourage 
prospecting, i.e., to increase possibilities of discovery, and 
hence possibilities of increased production. 

I have said all this very clumsily, and the limits of time 
do not permit a fuller treatment. As Mr. Keynes has 
said, a succession of lucky accidents contrived to keep 
the metal steady in terms of purchasing power. It does 
not seem reasonable to establish this gold-prices relation- 
ship on the statistics of a period in which great changes 
in both demand and supply happened conveniently to 
cancel out. The important point is what influence do 
monetary authorities allow the increment of fresh gold 
to exercise, and with all the expedients of economising 
gold at work, there appear to have been great changes 
in what Lehfeldt called the “ currency factor,” i.e., the 
ratio between all the currency (means of payment) 
actually used by the public, and the stock of gold in a 
country. On the whole there was in the period a rise 
in this currency factor, and from country to country it 
varied considerably. 

It appears in the light of all the evidence that :— 

(a) There is not necessarily a direct proportional 
relation between the size of gold stocks and the 
price level ; 

(b) That there might be such a statistical correspond- 
ence of movements in the same direction ; but 

(c) These movements depend on so many factors, 
subject to individual variations, that no normal rate 
(which will keep the price level steady with an 
increase in economic activity) can be found. This 
idea of a normal rate depends on assumptions with 
little reality. 

OBJECTIVES OF CURRENCY REFORM. 

To those wishing to reform the currency systems of 
the world, two questions must come naturally :— 

(1) What are to be the objects of monetary policy, 
internal and external, and 

(2) How do these require the modification from time to 
time of the role of gold in the monetary system ? 

There may arise a conflict of internal and external 
objectives. In the post-war period it is clear that the 
maintenance of the external value of a currency usually 
meant internal instability. This post-war experience 
does not prove that a gold standard is incapable of pro- 
moting both objects. The more reasonable conclusion 
is that in the post-war period it was prevented from 
fulfilling both objects. The conflict may have been due 
* to inherent defects of the gold standard or to conditions 
preventing the gold standard functioning successfully. 
The question in this way isratherstupid. Aninternational 


gold standard with fixed parities guarantees externa} 
stability. Internal stability depends on internal credit 
policy, and where internal credit policies have and achieve 
similar objects the dual objectives are secured. It would 
not then, though, be altogether accurate to say that the 
gold standard promotes both objects. It guarantees the 
one object, the achievement of the second depends on 
international co-operation between central banks in their 
credit policies. My point here is merely that at any given 
time the maintenance of an international gold standard 
is not necessarily inconsistent with the dual objects, 
although in fact the conflict of objects may arise. 

Economists are notorious for the wide differences in 
their individual views. This opinion is usually strongly 
held’ by persons who have never read a reputable econo- 
mist, and it depends rather on who is entitled to the label 
of economist. It is often claimed by the most miserable 
scribblers, and by some who, though distinguished in 
their own field, are quite unqualified to talk economics. 
If we restrict the use of terms to those engaged in teaching 
the subject in universities we shall probably find a 
remarkable amount of agreement. The illusion is due 
largely to the fact that the quarrels of academic economists 
have more publicity value than the arguments of other 
scientists, and, of course, discussions of the kind that 
are reported from public gatherings are naturally more 
concerned with the small disputed field rather than with 
the much larger field of settled theory. The objects of 
monetary policy fall, however, in the disputed class. 
Generally, economists in recent years have felt that it is 
desirable to keep something constant. As to what is to 
be kept constant (some index number of prices, the 
quantity of money, or final incomes, &c.) there has been 
much disagreement. If the world is on an international 
gold standard, and the central banking authorities pursue 
widely divergent policies, this may lead to the breakdown 
of the gold standard. A policy of defence of gold reserves 
may, as this country has learnt to its cost, be contrary 
to a policy of full employment. As Mr. Keynes now 
suggests, the best object of monetary policy may be that 
of full employment. Broadly, however, economists 
are agreed that it is desirable to have greater continuity 
of values generally. There are, of course, the two separate 
decisions as to what is to be kept constant, and when one 
is to start keeping it constant. It may, for example, be 
possible to keep a certain general index number at the 
level it is to-day, and this may mean the necessary 
retention of a considerable volume of involuntary 
unemployment. 

This, in fact, provides a good argument against stabilisa- 
tion now. It would seem desirable not to put on the 
shackles of fixed exchange until separate countries have 
absorbed the major portion of their involuntary unem- 
ployment. The choice of objects of monetary policy is 
the pure economic problem, the way in which gold must 
be treated to secure those objects is a technical problem 
in national and international banking. 

The ideal plan of reform of the international gold 
standard is a method of controlling gold reserves (by 
changing reserve requirements or the gold content of 
currency units) so as to remove the dangers of deflationary 
and inflationary movements set in motion by fluctuations 
in the reserves, combined with central banking policy 
designed to secure full employment and some measure 
of stability of purchasing power, and finally to avoid 
the international transmission of inflation and deflation 
through the monetary standard. The quantity of gold 
that is relevant to the price level is the quantity necessary 
to maintain a given volume of credit. Given the objects 
of monetary policy, this would require a certain volume 
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of credit. The “ gold” problem is, then, how to obtain 
an adjustment by appropriate changes with the instru- 
ments of monetary policy to allow the existing gold 
reserves, plus increments, as they accrue, to support the 
desired volume of credit. This is an extremely difficult 
banking problem. 

The logical steps in the process of world monetary 
reform would seem to be :— 

(1) The selection of objects of monetary policy, or rather 
the classification of the aims of those objects as they already 
exist ; 

(2) The selection of parities which can for a reasonable 
period at the outset at least be maintained without stress ; 

(3) International banking co-operation according to 
rules, which will allow maintenance of the standard in 
the absence of, or despite, violent political and other 
disturbances ; and 

(4) Adjustment of the common policy from time to 
time to allow no prevention of the fulfilment of the 
objects by reason of fluctuations in the gold supply. 

At the moment any estimate of future gold production 
would be subject to such uncertainty as to be almost 
valueless. Any such estimate must attempt to calculate 
the gold which may be recovered from known payable 
deposits. What deposits are likely to be payable is a 
question which can be answered only in relation to certain 
prices of gold and levels of working costs. If the world 
agrees on a common monetary policy with definite objects, 
and the price of gold is again fixed in currency, it becomes 
a matter of prime importance to have available estimates 
of future production, i.e., to be able to anticipate and 
provide the corrective for fluctuations. 


Factors IN SUPPLY. 

On the supply side, the monetary authorities will be 
concerned with three main questions, viz. :— 

(a) What factors determine the rate of gold output 

in tons of ore ? 

(b) What factors determine grade, since the pure 
output, fine ounces of gold, is the product of tons 
multiplied by grade ? 

(c) How does Government intervention in the form of 
taxation, &c., influence grade and scale of opera- 

’ tions ? 

“Ore,” according to a strict definition, is a ‘* natural 
aggregate of one or more minerals capable of profitable 
extraction.” In practice one talks of payable and 
unpayable ore, and I shall also use it in this wider sense 
of deposits considered for working, whether they are 
actually worked or not. The ore in a mine represents 
potential wealth, and the value at any point of time will 
depend on the immediate valuation of this future income. 
This present value is a function of the life of a mine, since 
the life gives .the “‘ spread” of the dividend payments, 
and of the amortization. In the discounting process 
the rate of interest used is a “* speculative ” rate, made 
up of the safe rate of interest multiplied by a risk factor. 
The amount of money invested in mining will depend 
on the expectations of income and the rate. It will pay 
to increase the capital outlay as long as the increase in 
present value is greater than the increase in outlay. 
Additional increments of capital outlay will be applied 
up to the point where the additional increment of capital 
outlay equals the additional increment of present value 
of profits. This is, of course, only a complicated way of 
saying that capital outlay will be increased until it just 
earns on the margin the speculative rate demanded on the 


Now this speculative rate will not have too close a 
tegard to the ruling rate of interest. On the results as 


opposed to the expectations it may be found that the 
payment for taking the risk, i.e. for providing the service 
of bearing uncertainty, is positive or negative. At any 
moment the realised results have importance for the 
future only in so far as they influence these expectations, 
or in my terms, the speculative rate. At any moment, 
too, the market prices of gold-mining shares may have 
little relation to their real investment opportunities as 
compared with other shares. 

It appears that no very dogmatic statement can be 
made by deductive means, nor does much statistical 
evidence exist as to the size of rewards entrepreneurs in 
risky enterprises receive for this service of bearing uncer- 
tainty. If knowledge were perfect the chances of loss 
could be made a cost, but as the range of possible returns 
is largely unknown, the size of the payment for uncertainty- 
bearing to some extent depends on luck. In certain 
boom periods investors may be prepared to pay a premium, 
as it were, for taking the chance of securing the high 
rewards which accrue on the very successful mines. As 
an engineer has phrased it, the successful mines are like 
the saints, for ‘“‘ many are called and few are chosen.” 
With this scarcity of successful mines there may at times 
be a negative payment for uncertainty-bearing. There 
is, of course, too, the important subjective element of 
judgment. The degree of risk attached to a certain 
investment will vary with individuals. To quote T. A. 
Rickard, ‘“‘ A Boston school-teacher may buy the shares 
of the Great Wild Cat Extended as an ‘ investment,’ 
whereas a Wall Street broker recognises that it is highly 
speculative ; and a Nevada engineer knows that it is 
a rank “gamble.” These terms are relative; they 
denote a crescendo of risk. . . .”” On the whole, though, 
as people are likely to prefer safe to uncertain investments 
promising the same returns on the average; it is also 
likely that over the long period there will be a positive 
payment for uncertainty-bearing. Professor Frankel’s 
calculations (in the Economic Journal, March, 1935) 
suggests that this has been the experience of investors 
on the Rand over the period 1887 to 1932. He found 
the average return to be 4.1 per cent. 


The object of the producers will be to obtain a rate of 
output which, with a given capital outlay, will maximise 
the present value of profits. In the long run life and the 
rate of output are fixed by the amount of capital em- 
ployed, as on this depends the size of the extractive plant, 
which with falling working costs will be worked to capacity. 
The amount of capital will in turn be determined at the 
point where the marginal return equals the margina 
speculative rate. In actual practice these problems are 
much more complicated by reason of the fact that costs 
change with depth, the presence of faults and other 
unexpected changes in ore richness, changes in the effici- 
ency of labour and plant, &c. 

In the long period we could say very broadly that that 
tonnage will be mined which has on the margin a yield 
equal to cost. Imagine that we could group the ore in a 
mine in tons of descending order of richness. We could 
then draw a curve showing how the average yield fell 
with changes in the tonnage. Similarly we could draw 
a curve of average cost. From the average curves we 
could then strike off marginal yield and cost curves. It 
would then pay us to add tons of lower grade up to the 
point where the last ton had a marginal yield equal to 
its marginal cost. So if we added one ton to (n—1) tons, 
the marginal yield would be the difference between the 
total yields for n and (n—1) tons. Similarly, marginal 
cost would be the difference between the total costs for 
the two tonnages. Generally, then, it will pay to push 
production to the point where the produce of the marginal 
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increment just covers the cost of extraction, so that the 
profit on the marginal output is reduced to zero. 


In practice there are difficulties, and the calculations 
cannot be made with the precision of infinitely small 
increments. In mining on the Rand “the selection of 
profitable ore is limited (by considerations of lay-out, 
depth, pressure, ventilation, &c.) to substantial blocks 
which, by decision based on the opinion of technical 
officials, have to be worked or left as wholes.”” This does 


not alter the argument; it merely means that what is . 


marginal ore (in the sense that it can be worked or left) 
is not an infinitely small increment or a single ton, but 
often a whole block. I shall, therefore, continue the 
argument assuming for the sake of simplicity that a 
marginal ton can be separated. 


The physical volume of gold produced will depend, 
then, on the elasticity of the average yield curve of a 
mine. The measure of this is the relation between the 
increase in payable tonnage with a decrease in the average 
yield (i.e. the grade) of the ore mined. The average 
grade worked in an individual mine will be fixed similarly 
at this point of equality of marginal yield and marginal 
cost, i.e., at the point where marginal profit is zero. 


Consider now changes. The average and marginal 
working costs for large tonnages are almost identical, 
since the fixed element in the cost is spread over such a 
large number of units. Marginal working costs for very 
large tonnages is almost constant. 


Suppose now the price of gold rises. The marginal 
yield curve will rise throughout its length. The point 
where marginal profit is zero will be pushed to the right, 
i.e., to include tons of a lower grade. Obviously the 
degree to which the low grade ore will be included will 
depend on the gradient of the average yield curve, i.e. 
upon its elasticity. Or, put differently, it will depend 
on the frequency distribution of the ores in richness 
between high and low, and this will vary in different parts 
of the same mine and from mine to mine. A fall in the 
price of gold will have the opposite effect. It will draw 
the margin inwards, i.e., raise the average grade worked. 
With fixed capacity, then, rises in the price of gold will 
mean a reduced output of gold in ounces; and a fall in 
the price, increases in output. 

TAXATION AND OUTPUT. 

Consider next changes in costs, and regard taxation 
as increasing costs. The influence of taxation on grade 
then depends on the location of the marginal ton (on 
which marginal profit is zero). The effects on the grade 
in existing mines will be, briefly, as follows :— 


(a) A tax fixed in amount as it will disappear from 
marginal cost will not change the location of the 
marginal ton, i.e., it will not affect grade ; 

(b) Where the tax is at a certain rate on profits, then 
when there is no profit on the margin, there is no 
tax. The position of the marginal ton and of grade 

’ is unchanged. 

Where the tax adds a fixed amount per ton, what- 
ever the grade and tonnage, the effect is to add to 
marginal cost. This pulls the marginal ton inwards 
to include low grade ores, i.e. to raise the average 
grade. If the average yield curve falls slowly 
with increases in tonnage, the low grade ore excluded 
in this fashion may be very large. 

(d) Where the rate of the tax on profits falls with 
decreases in grade (like with the South African 
LeaSe and Excess Profits Duty formule) the result 


is to push the marginal ton outward, i.e., to lower 
average grade. 

In the case of existing mines, then, government action 
may in some cases have a considerable effect in influencing 
the output of gold. In South Africa the effect of the rise 
in the price of gold and the operation of the Excess Profits 
taxation has had the effect of considerably reducing the 
total production in the last three years below the level 
of 1932, despite the emergence of new producers. As it 
takes a considerable time to equip and open up the new 
mines for production, increases in output for this reason 
take a few years. 


The taxation of the premium on gold, i.e., the excess 
of the total yield of the output at the current market 
price over the yield at the old standard price, has in 
different countries assumed different forms. Where, as 
in the Canadian tax of 1935, it takes a fixed percentage 
(there 20 per cent.) of the premium, the effect is the same 
as a new fall in the price of gold. 


Taxation will affect output also in another way. Where, 
as in South Africa, income taxation discriminates against 
goldmining it tends to contract output. In South Africa 
income from gold-mining is taxed whatever the size of 
the individual income at a rate greater than the rate of 
tax on other income. That is to say, the marginal unit 
of income from gold-mining is diminished through taxation 
by a greater amount than the marginal unit of income 
from other sources. The result is that the marginal net 
returns from gold mining investment become relatively 
less attractive than the marginal net returns elsewhere. 
The effect must be to cause a shift from gold-mining to 
these other activities. The result is a distortion of the 
flow of new investment such as to give a diminution in 
the real national income, and in the volume of gold pro- 
duced below what it would otherwise be. In other 
countries, as, for example, Australia, particularly in 
Queensland and South Australia, the income taxation is 
so framed as to give a relative advantage to investment in 
gold mining. 

All that I have said here about gold production, and my 
treatment has been simplified almost to excess, indicates 
that the relation between annual gold production and 
the general level of prices is very much more complicated 
than Cassel’s simple relation suggests. He himself 
describes the relation as part of his analytical method 
of “* gradual approximation,” but I suspect it could more 
accurately be described as “ wilful over-simplification.” 
With a fixed price of gold I think the volume of annual 
production is influenced by all the various factors I have 
described. The current output of gold has that effect 
on prices the monetary authorities allow it to have, and 
this may be varied considerably by various devices of 
economising gold and a hundred and one other things. 
On the other hand the gold producers will have a direct 
concern with the country’s credit policy, since on this 
will depend the bids with which they have to compete 
in acquiring labour and raw materials necessary for their 
operations, and they cannot, like other producers, pass 
on increases in costs to consumers. These facts do not, 
however, justify a crude theory of relating rising and 
falling prices over periods directly with fluctuations in 
gold supply. 

STABILISATION, WAR AND THE FUTURE. 


To return now to the topics I started with. I have not 
the time to discuss the question of stabilisation in the 
near future. You are, however, probably familiar with 
the main arguments advanced in recent discussions, as 
in the admirable series of articles in Lloyd’s Bank Review. 
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On the whole the arguments against’ early stabilisation 
by this country in the light of the present situation appear 
to be strongest. This does not, of course, diminish the 
desirability of stabilization, but says only that the present 
time is not opportune. The main difficulties would seem 
to be the rigid adherence of the gold bloc to old parities, 
and the unequal distribution of gold holdings. It appears 
to become more desirable daily for the gold bloc countries 
to make the adjustment, and while they are perhaps 
more likely to devalue than to abandon gold, the date of 
the change seems to be coming closer. 


As for ultimate demonetisation of gold, I regard this 
as most improbable. Even if all countries abandoned 
gold, and declared their intention of never returning to 
fixed parities, the habits of centuries and the physical 
properties of gold as monetary “ice ’’ would probably 
maintain its use as money without any legal enactment 
to that effect. Indeed, it may prove impossible in 
practice to secure complete demonitisation for a very 
long period. The alternative to gold is an international 
money of a supernational bank, or the universal acceptance 
in a similar way of a national currency like sterling. In 
the world to-day these alternatives are so obviously 
unacceptable that I need not discuss them. 


I have failed, so far, too, to mention what must be a 
very strong argument in favour of gold, viz., its value 
as a war chest. May I quote you a passage by Professor 
Cannan written in 1934: ‘ Under the influence of the 
passion induced by war, nations will melt down their 
church bells, and become willing to exchange even so 
venerated an idol as the gold store of their central bank 
for munitions and the military services of mercenary 
foreign troops. They have always done it, and would 
do it again if a great war should recur. But if that 
happens scarcely anything will survive.” This passage 
is prophetic, if we remind ourselves how Italian women 
from the Queen downwards have sacrificed objects of 
such close sentimental value as wedding rings in order 
to add to the gold stocks. The possession of a large gold 
reserve will enable a belligerent to buy with ease from a 
neutral, when no matter how great his resources, payment 
in other forms will not be acceptable. In the world 
to-day wherein gold can easily be exchanged into any 
currency payment by gold is most desirable in these cases. 
Italy’s difficulties with its shrinking gold reserve provide 
a very obvious example. 


On the other hand the old-fashioned gold standard 
may actually encourage hostilities, since the strongest 
countries will have their way, and if they inflict deflations 
on the weak countries, these latter in a struggle for 
markets may produce the quarrels which lead to hostilities. 
Mr. Keynes has very strong views on this. He says :— 
“Never in history was there a method devised of such 
efficacy for setting each country’s advantage at variance 
with its neighbours as the international gold (or formerly, 
silver) standard. For it made domestic prosperity 
directly dependent on a competitive pursuit of markets 
and a competitive appetite for the precious metals. When, 
by happy accident, the new supplies of gold and silver 
were comparatively abundant, the struggle might be 
somewhat abated. But with the growth of wealth and 
the diminishing marginal propensity to consume, it has 
tended to become increasingly internecine.” This is, of 
course, true. The international gold standard always 
demanded international co-operation, and in the past the 
influence of the City of London was probably strong 
enough to give guidance to the rest of the world. While 
the task now is more difficult, it would still seem that the 
measure of international agreement needed to obtain 


a workable international gold standard is so much less 
than that needed to obtain a workable alternative that 
it must appear to be the most desirable practical policy. 


Another political aspect must also be considered. The 
gold output of the British Empire in 1928 was 72.3 per 
cent, of the total world output, and an estimate for 1935 
places its share at 56 per cent. In the world as a whole 
it, therefore, has on balance the interests of the gold 
producers, and the importance to individual dominions 
like South Africa, Canada and Australia, and to colonies 
like Southern Rhodesia and the Gold Coast, is relatively 
even greater. If the world as a whole has made a mistake 
in encouraging gold production, it cannot, on the grounds 
of common humanity, suddenly ruin those countries in 
which gold mining plays a prominent part. There is 
no need either to stress the importance of Anglo-American 
friendship, and if we consider stocks of gold, as well as 
production, the English-speaking countries have an even 
stronger interest in the retention of gold as money. 
Altogether the attempt of an Empire crusader to demoni- 
tise gold, fortunately impracticable, is a measure designed 
to prejudice rather than increase the welfare of the 
Empire. 


To a Utopian this business of digging gold with much 
effort out of one hole and storing it in another may seem 
stupid, but in this world, as we know it, torn by internal 
dissension and distrust, there are very good reasons for 
doing it. We may hope and work for the world which 
no longer needs gold, and if this is obtained the world 
state, which alone can do it, may use the present stocks 
to decorate the newer and better world. In the world 
in which we live the stock of gold, so small that it could 
be put in a box with sides of 32 feet, has caused very much 
trouble. 


Altogether, then, I conclude that the immediate 
prospects for gold production are very good; the more 
distant future is very uncertain, but there is reason to 
expect that conditions will still remain favourable. If 
and when the world returns to a reformed gold standard, 
and that is the declared intention of this country at 
least, it will be necessary to pay very careful attention 
to fluctuations in gold supply and to gold movements. 
Merely to return to gold at fixed parities without sub- 
sequent adjustments with fluctuations would be as pre- 
cautionary as the old Russian superstition of keeping 
safe in a thunderstorm by thinking of relatives with bald 


heads. 
Discussion. 


The Cuarnman: We are very much honoured this 
evening by having with us Sir Henry Strakosch and Sir 
George Gillett, both of whom are going to take part, I 
hope, in this discussion. I shall leave what I have to 
say until later on. Sir Henry Strakosch is a great 
authority on this subject. I regard his ‘“* Economist ” 
supplements as among the most inspiring messages, the 
most dynamic writings, that were published during the 
slump, when we all wanted something dynamic. I have 
kept them, and also a copy of a speech which he delivered, 
I think, to a body of engineers. Sir George Gillett I last 
met at a meeting very different from this one—a meeting 
of adult schools. 


Sir Henry Srraxoscna : I rise with some trepidation, 
for I realise that anything I may say on the gold question 
should be looked upon with suspicion in view of my close 
association with gold mining in South Africa. You have a 
right—in the circumstances—to presume that I am 
prejudiced in favour of gold. I propose, nevertheless, to 
explain as briefly as I can the views I hold in regard to 
gold in relation to the monetary systems of the world of 
the future. We have been told by a great many theoretical 
economists that gold is entirely useless to run a currency 
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system efficiently, and I believe in theory that is true. 
But the last few years have shown, in my view conclu- 
sively, that this idea may hold good in a world which is 
governed by pure logic and reason, but that it does not 
hold good in a world in which events are fashioned more 
by beliefs and prejudices than by logic and reason. We 
have always been told that if you manage your paper 
currency properly in the various countries, the balances 
of payments between countries will naturally settle 
themselves by the movement of goods, services and 
securities. But what have we actually found in recent 
times ? When countries abandon the gold standard, and 
with it the discipline which that standard imposes on 
economic affairs, the almost immediate effect is that 
barriers are erected between countries and the free flow 
of goods, securities and services is impeded. You need 
merely think of what is happening to-day in many Conti- 
nental countries, particularly Germany. All of them want 
to make themselves self-sufficient, and therefore impose 
almost insuperable barriers on the free flow of goods which 
would be the only means otherwise of settling the inter- 
national balance of payment. You also see, as an immediate 
consequence of that state of things, that those countries 
soon find that they cannot meet their foreign obligations, 
and that their credit therefore becomes seriously impaired. 
I believe the world is never going to extricate itself from 
this state of things until the international gold standard is 
re-established. I want to congratulate Mr. Busschau on a 
very excellent paper, in which he has lucidly covered a 
vast amount of ground. I fully agree with him that the 
new gold standard will have to be on a somewhat different 
basis to the old one, and a rigid stabilisation of currencies 
will probably for some years to come not be a question of 
practical politics. There is another point I want to make, 
and it is this : that, for reasons which no one can explain, 
it is a fact that gold is acceptable in payment of debts 
the world over. If you go to the wild parts of Central 
Africa, you will find that the native there is willing to 
accept a gold coin or a piece of gold. Similarly, if you go 
into the most backward parts of India, or the East, you 
will find that gold is accepted. Gold is being freely 
accepted, you may say, the world over. The recent 
crisis has shown conclusively that no matter whether or 
not the value of gold is fixed in terms of local currencies, 
gold will be bought and will be accepted in payment of 
debts. Figures which I have been keeping up to date 
for some time, in order to see where the new gold supply 
went to, have shown me that since the great depression 
started, a few years ago, no less than about 85 million 
ounces of gold has gone into hoards, and at the present time 
I think the amount of gold hoarded—not in the East, 
mind you, but in the civilised countries of the West— is 
probably at its peak. It is legitimate to conclude, there- 
fore, that people the world over regard gold as the safest 
refuge for their cash reserves, and for that reason I believe 
that, as a medium for settlement of international debts, 
gold is an indispensable factor. Mr. Busschau expressed 
a good deal of doubt as to the theory expounded by Pro- 
fessor Cassel about the relationship between gold stocks 
and the price level. Well, I am one of those who rather 
believes in that theory, and I will give you merely a few 
points that will perhaps help you to consider the question. 
I think it is undeniable that contraction of the gold 
supply in the monetary organisation of the Western world 
as we knew it before the great depression has led to a 
contraction of trade and a fall of prices. I need merely 
remind you that at the Conference in Genoa, which was 
held in 1922, the Currency Commission, of which I hap- 
pened to be a member, enjoined Central Banks to co- 
operate with a view to shaping credit policy in such a 
manner as not to create a scramble for gold, because if 
that scramble for gold were to arise, commodity prices— 
so the Committee predicted—would fall, and very serious 
economic disturbances would follow. No one then was, I 
should imagine, greatly perturbed by the possibility of 
such a scramble for gold, vet this statement was made, 
and subsequent years have proved this warning to be 
thoroughly justified. As a member of the Financial Com- 
mittee of the League, I presented a memorandum in 


1927 to the Committee, in which I sounded a note of 
warning regarding the prevailing policy of credit con- 
traction. This policy, if continued, would lead to a 
catastrophic fall of prices and a serious economic crisis. 
As the result of that memorandum, the Gold Delegation 
of the League was set up. Its findings were embodied 
in a report which can only be described as a compromise 
document which was not particularly illuminating, except 
for the fact that it was accompanied by a few dissenting 
notes. In one of these it was strongly emphasised that 
by the hoarding of gold by two countries, namely, the 
United States and France, a dearth of gold through with- 
drawals from central banks would be created in the rest 
of the world, which, if the gold standard in those countries 
were to be maintained, would naturally lead to a con- 
traction of credit, and therefore to a pulling down of 
prices. There is a strong body of informed opinion 
to-day which believes that it was due to the insistence 
on the part of the United States and France on collecting 
Reparation and War Debts from Germany in the form of 
gold that gave the first impetus to the economic crisis 
from which we are only just emerging. 


Sir G. Grietr: It always seems to me, in connection 
with this problem of the management of gold and the 
gold standard, that there is one matter of supreme im- 
portance that has always to be considered. I am old 
enough to remember the City of London working under 
the gold standard—that was before the War—when it 
might be said that you played the game more or less 
according to the rules. It seems to me that one of the 
first things you have to consider in connection with the 
gold standard is the fact that to-day you are not following 
out the rules of the game to a great extent. Our Lecturer 
has spoken to us about the important question of how 
far the price level depends upon the production of gold, 
and I confess I rather agree with Sir Henry Strakosch 
in thinking that in the past we have considered that the 
price level, broadly speaking, the world over, was rather 
governed by the amount of gold that was coming forward. 
But since the War we have been reminded of this fact. 
One of the great difficulties was the enormous amount 
of gold that was going into the United States. A second 
difficulty was that some time ago—I do not know how 
far it is the case to-day—when gold goes into a country, 
if it is used at once for enlarging the monetary system 
of that country, the gold may be said to be in use ; but 
if the credit system is not expanded, the arrival of that 
gold in that country, as was the case in the United States 
years ago, practically makes hardly any difference. The 
gold was transferred from South Africa, where it had lain 
under the soil, to a vault in New York, where to a large 
extent it was just as useless as it was when in the earth. 
I expect that the great mass of people in this country 
to-day hardly realise the enormous amount of gold that 
is lying in many vaults, not only in the vaults of the 
Bank of England. It seems to me that these factors are 
dislocating the working of the gold standard. You also 
come up against the problem that while America is refus- 
ing to receive goods, she is detracting from other parts of 
the world the gold that might be used in expanding credit 
and so helping industry. If we come, then, to this 
question of when we are to return to the gold standard, 
it seems to me that in the first place you have to consider 
how far you are going to conform to the rules of the game. 
In one respect I think one important change that has 
taken place in the money market does seem to affect this 
question, and that is with regard to the floating balances 
of money that lie in the money markets of Europe. When- 
ever there is any panic in one country, the owners of money 
withdraw their money from that country and get it 
across the exchanges in order to secure their funds against 
a danger which they fear. In pre-War days there was 
nothing like this large amount of money moving about 
If you returned to the old pre-War system and you were 
having your Bank Rate move up and down according as 
the exchanges were moving, you would have your price 
level and your rate of interest in this country dislocated. 
So it seems to me that these factors have all to be brought 
into consideration in connection with the problem we have 
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had before us this evening. I with the conclusion 
my friend has come to in s ing that ultimately we 
shall probably arrive back at the gold standard, but we 
cannot go back without having, at any rate, a period when 
the new exchange levels would have to be very carefully 
tested. We are between those two great difficulties at 
the moment. We want to have a stable price level in 
the country, and we are enjoying it to-day. At the same 
time, none of us can hide from ourselves the fact that our 
international trade is suffering perhaps almost as much 
from this exchange difficulty as from any other problem. 
It is one of the great things that are awaiting solution. 
We are waiting for an increase in our export trade, and 
few people realise how that is being delayed by this problem 
of the exchanges that has been brought before us so lucidly 
by our Lecturer this evening. I should like to say again 
how much obliged I am to him for his interesting address. 


The Cuarmrman: I have listened with the greatest of 
interest to Mr. Busschau’s paper. It is a paper which I 
think gives us all quite a lot to think about, because it 
covers gold in so many of its aspects—its currency side, 
its taxation side, and questions of stabilisation lie, of 
course, at the bottom of it. But I do want to make just 
two remarks. One is that the working of the gold 
standard, when it is in international use, would be of 
little purpose if it did not exercise a very strong power 
over the level of prices. That is part of its purpose. I 
daresay one could prove by historical survey that there 
is no strong correlation between gold stocks and the level 
of prices, but between the movements in gold stocks (to 
which Sir George Gillett has referred when speaking of the 
flight of refugee money) and prices there is a very definite 
connection. The movements in those stocks produce 
very powerful effects on prices in countries which are 
working the gold standard. I am not going to elaborate 
that at the moment, but I want you to think about it. 
Now I do not attach very much importance to the fact 
that gold is acceptable everywhere, and I will tell you 
why. The acceptability of gold is dependent, not upon 
the gold itself as a metal, but upon the value which has 
been given to it by legislation in various countries. I do 
not think for one moment that gold would be acceptable 
so widely and universally as it is to-day if there were no 
ultimate purchaser of gold. That is a point as to which 
I would part company with our very interesting Lecturer. 
I believe that the fact that it remains legal tender in 
any one country of size, and that it has a fixed value in 
any one country of size, is of supreme importance. I 
would not like to think what might happen to gold if all 
countries, including those still on the gold standard, 
declared that for the next ten years they would not use 
it as a basis for currency. I am not saying that it should 
not be retained as legal tender, but I say that its intrinsic 
value and the value conferred upon it by legislation are 
two different things, and that the value given to it by 
making it legal tender, by giving it a fixed value, and by 
the central banks being ready to sell or purchase it at that 
fixed value, is the supreme value of gold. Those are the 
acts which give it its value. However, I must not take 
up too much of your time. Before I sit down I should 
like again to express my personal thanks to the Lecturer 
for one of the most interesting papers on the subject that 
I have ever listened to. 


Mr. F. R. Wrrry, Incorporated Accountant: In his 
closing remarks, Mr. Busschau referred to the possibilities 
of an International currency. It seems to me that the 
only way in which you can really get both internal and 
external stability is by some form of World International 
Currency, to be controlled by a central world institution. 
While I realise that this cannot take place in the immediate 
future, I think it is, if I may use the phrase, one of the 
“ Things to Come.” I should like to hear Mr. Busschau’s 
views on the subject. 


_ Mr. Busscnau: The question of the conflict between 
internal and external stability is rather technical and 
involved. I agree that if one could obtain a very large 
Measure of international co-operation—in other words, 
if there were a commonly accepted international money 


issue by a super-national bank, or a general acceptance of 
one national currency—one would not need gold at all. 
I think an international gold standard depends on a certain 
measure of international co-operation, but the alternative, 
which is Mr. Witty’s suggestion, depends on a very much 
greater degree of international co-operation. We know 
how difficult it is to get agreement on such questions as 
disarmament, and that other agreement would probably 
be infinitely more difficult to secure. May I take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking the previous speakers for their kind 
remarks? My difference with the Cassel school is one 
rather of the presentation of the argument than of the 
practical conclusions which may be drawn. I am sure 
the whole world is grateful to Sir Henry Strakosch for his 
own particular part in the discussions at Geneva and 
elsewhere. My objection is a theoretical one. I say 
that this relation that they talk about is not one of a simple 
direct proportion. In other words, the mathematics of 
their argument is much too simple. On the other hand, I 

with much of Sir Henry’s analysis of the troubles 
of the post-War period, and our central conclusion is the 
same, namely, that there must be appropriate adjustments 
in central banking policy to allow the new gold to come in 
without disturbing effects. I cannot, on the other hand, 

with the Chairman on the question of the accept- 
ability of gold. I do not think it depends merely on 
legislation. It is much more profound than that. As 
Sir Henry has pointed out, there are natives, who have 
probably never heard of Central Banks, who would not 
understand such legislation, and who would yet be prepared 
to accept gold. People, whether they know the legal 
enactments or not, would still definitely accept and 
prefer gold. 


Mr. W. Homan, Incorporated Accountant: At this 
late hour you will not expect me to make any considerable 
comment on the interesting paper to which we have 
listened, and I am thankful the hour is late, because I 
fear that if I started to comment on the paper, I should 
disclose to you my profound ignorance of the subject. 
But I would like, in expressing to Mr. Busschau on your 
behalf our very grateful thanks for the extremely able 
and interesting paper he has given us, to put a question 
which is at the back of my head. It is this. Gold is a 
commodity, unlike most others, which does not to any 
considerable extent disappear in use. Supply and demand 
is created by the constant use and disappearance of 
commodities, but in the case of gold the disappearance is 
so small as to be negligible. Therefore, since gold does not 
disappear, but still exists in practically the same form in 
the world, I cannot see why there should be a constant 
and recurring demand for gold, particularly as its use for 
internal currency purposes has ceased. I have much 
pleasure in proposing, on my own behalf and on behalf 
of the Society, a vote of thanks to Mr. Busschau. 


Mr. W. D. MENz1Es seconded the vote of thanks, which 
was carried by acclamation. 


Mr. Busscnau: Thank you very much. I think the 
answer to Mr. Holman’s question is as follows. The dur- 
ability of gold makes it peculiarly suitable for use as 
money metal. The scarcity depends upon how much 
credit can be built on gold, and how the means of payment 
will grow with the demand for it. If we compared the 
increase of production over the last 100 years with the 
increase in the gold supply over the same period, we 
would find that this first increase was very much greater 
than the increase in the supply of gold. It would seem, 
then, that the demand for currency made necessary by 
ordinary economic progress has grown at a greater rate 
than the gold stock has grown. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 


FORTHCOMING EVENT. 


— ——— | 


July 1st-5th. Incorporated Accountants’ Course at Caius 
College, Cambridge. 
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SUCCESSFUL ACTION FOR CHARGES. 


In the Mayor’s and City of London Court before 
Judge F. Shewell Cooper, on June 12th, Messrs. Myring 
and Bradbury, Incorporated Accountants, 742-743, 
Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C., were successful in 
an action against Miss Ada Hatch, 52, Ripple Road, Bark- 
ing, Essex, to recover £34 18s. for professional services 
rendered, in respect of which £16 3s. was tendered to 
and refused by plaintiffs but was ultimately paid into 
Court by defendant with a denial of further liability. 

The formal defence was that defendant was only in- 
debted to the extent of £16 3s. ; that in November, 1934, 
she agreed with Mr. Bradbury, of plaintiff firm, that their 
remuneration should be 10 per cent. of the amount 
recovered for repayment of Schedule “‘ A ’’ Tax in respect of 
her properties in Ripple Road, Barking ; that as a result of 
plaintiffs’ endeavours on her behalf she had received from 
the Inland Revenue £108 12s. 8d., and accordingly admit- 
ted liability for £10 18s. in respect thereof, and, in addition, 
£5 5s. for work done in connection with the winding up of 
her business, which sum was agreed on the same day as 
the 10 per cent. arrangement—thus making an admitted 
total indebtedness of £16 3s. 

Whilst Counsel was opening for plaintiffs, Mr. Moules 
intimated that it might shorten the issue if he said at once 
that he had no material upon which to suggest that the 
sum claimed was exaggerated and that the real point for 
his Lordship’s decision was whether or not there was 
such an agreement as suggested by the defendant. 

Mr. Mervyn Harry Bradbury said that on November 
14th, 1934, he was instructed by defendant to audit her 
accounts for her cycle business. The question of her 
income tax was also then mentioned very briefly. On 
November 20th he saw defendant again concerning her 
audit figures, and she then produced one or two documents 
relating to her tax matters and asked him to look through 
them. He did so and it was obvious that her tax matters 
were in a hopeless mess and that it would be necessary to 
look into her affairs back to the fiscal year 1927-28. Even- 
tually witness recovered for her some £108 and the Judge 
intimated that he appreciated that this was, of course, as 
witness said, quite incidental to the work that was done. 
Witness said that defendant had the misfortune to meet 
with an accident as a consequence of which she put her 
affairs into the hands of a Mr. Proctor, with whom witness 
dealt subsequently. Asked by Counsel if anything was 
said at either of his two interviews with defendant about 
working on the basis of 10 per cent. of any sum recovered, 
witness emphatically replied ‘Certainly not.” The 
Judge then asked, ‘“‘ Or was there any such agreement 
with Mr. Proctor on her behalf? ” and Mr. Moules inter- 
vened, and said, ‘“*‘ No; I don’t suggest that, my Lord.” 
His Lordship then asked : “* In general, do you make these 
speculative agreements?”’, to which witness replied, 
** No ; my firm never has, and never would,” and his Lord- 
ship commented, ‘“‘ No; so I should have supposed.” 
Upon Counsel putting to witness that there were pro- 
fessional regulations of a disciplinary nature upon such 
matters, the Judge remarked that he knew them pretty 
well, and that he did not require them quoted. Witness 
said that after some time, many interviews and much 
negotiation, he got matters finally cleared up, and in the 
course of a conversation with Mr. Proctor, who was 
inquiring about the fee, witness said that it would be 
somewhere about £30, whereupon the present defence was 
put forward by defendant and was at once repudiated. 
His Lordship ruled that witness need not go into the 
question of the amount of work done in these particular 
circumstances. Cross-examined, witness insisted that at 


the first interview the discussion of the tax matter amoun- 
ted to only a few sentences on either side and that so far 
from a fee on a percentage basis being discussed or the 
possible amount of a refund being mentioned, it was 
impossible to determine up to a very late stage how much 
tax was likely to be recoverable and it could not be esti- 
mated. Witness said that in fact the fee in regard to 
the tax work was never discussed and certainly no 10 
per cent. was mentioned. ‘ 

Counsel said that he was prepared to call Mr. Myring, the 
principal of the firm, to say that he would never permit 
any such suggestion to be made, but his Lordship said 
that he would assume that and he did not consider it 
necessary for Mr. Myring to be called. 

Miss Hatch said that there was no dispute about the 
£5 5s. for the audit, as that was agreed, but she said that 
at the same first interview she said that, roughly, she 
expected to get back about £150 for the one year and 
could Mr. Bradbury give her some idea of what the fee 
would be, and would he say five or perhaps seven guineas, 
to which he replied, ‘‘ The recognised charge is 10 per 
cent.” The Judge intervened, and said, “you don't 
expect me to believe that, do you? I don’t ; I cannot. 
It is a ridiculous thing to put into the mouth of an Incor- 
porated Accountant. I think you had better abandon 
that ; well, no, I had better not give you advice, but I 
can’t believe that, I tell you frankly.” Witness said 
that the next thing she heard was that Mr. Proctor 
mentioned that the fee would be thirty pounds or guineas. 

His Lordship intimated that there was no need for 
Mr. Winfrey to cross-examine defendant, and said, * [ 
cannot accept that evidence, it is impossible ; judgment 
for plaintiffs, with costs.” 

Mr. Moules sought to diminish the costs on the ground 
that plaintiffs might have accepted the amount paid into 
Court when it was tendered to them, but his Lordship said 
that that would not do, and the costs must follow the 
event. 


District Societies of Incorporated 
Accountants. 


LONDON. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

The seventh Annual Meeting of the Society was held 
at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall on June 9th, 1936, 
at which Mr. Edward Baldry took the chair. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts for 
the year ended March 31st, 1936, the Chairman said that 
the Society had reason to congratulate itself on the 
programme successfully completed during the past year, 
and he hoped that meetings and functions which were 
being arranged for 1936-37 would be well supported. 
Mr. Arthur Collins seconded the resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

The following members were re-elected to the Com- 
mittee :—Mr. Walter Holman, Sir Thomas Keens, Mr. 
Henry Morgan, Col. W. A. Sparrow, Mr. Richard A. 
Witty. Mr. W. J. Back and Mr. D. Mahony were elected 
as new members of the Committee. 

Mr. C. B. Hewitt was re-elected honorary auditor, and 
a vote of thanks was given to him for his services. 

The meeting accorded a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. 
Henry Morgan for his services as Chairman during the 
past year. : 
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At a meeting of the Committee, held immediately 
prior to the Annual Meeting, Mr. Edward Baldry was 
elected Chairman and Mr. Arthur Collins Vice-Chairman 
for the ensuing year. Mr. J. Scott-Moore was elected 
Honorary Treasurer and Mr. A. A. Garrett and Mr. 
Ernest E. Edwards Joint Secretaries. 


Report. 

The Committee submit the annual report for the year 
ended March 31st, 1936, and record the successful com- 
pletion of a programme of meetings and functions. 

In October, 1935, the Society had the pleasure of enter- 
taining to luncheon at the Hotel Victoria, Mr. R. Wilson 
Bartlett, President of the Society of Incorporated Account- 
ants and Auditors, when there was a good attendance of 
members and guests. 

An interesting lecture was in December, 1935, 
when Professor J. H. Jones, M.A., delivered a stimulating 
address on ‘* Neglected Aspects of Rationalisation.” The 
Committee are indebted to Mr. Cyril F. C. Brodie, of the 
Guardian Assurance Company, for his lecture on “‘ Profits 
Insurance—Its Evolution and Modern Practice,’ which 
he delivered in March, 1936. 

Dances were held at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall 
in November, 1935, and in April, 1936. The second dance 
had been postponed from February 14th, 1936, owing 
to the death of His Majesty King George V. 


LIVERPOOL. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
District Society of Liverpool was held on May 22nd. 
The President (Major E. S. Goulding), in the course of his 
address, announced that it had been arranged to provide 
new and more adequate headquarters for the District 
Society in Derby Square, Liverpool, the accommodation 
including a hall to seat about seventy persons, and a library 
annexe. He also referred to the success of the members’ 
dinners and the Students’ revision classes during the 


past year. 

Mr. T. T. Plender was inducted as President for the 
ensuing year, with Mr. Ernest Chetter as Vice-President. 
Mr. Charles M. Dolby was re-appointed Honorary Treasurer, 
and Mr. W. Bertram Nelson Honorary Secretary, the 
Committee being re-elected. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Students’ Section, 
Mr. L. E. Collins was appointed Honorary Secretary of the 
Section. 

NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
District Society of North Staffordshire was held at the 
Town Hall, Hanley, on May 29th. Mr. R. W. Woodhead 
(President) presided. 

The annual report and statement of accounts was 
submitted and adopted. 

The following were elected as members of the Com- 
mittee: Mr. F. E. Cheetham, Mr. E. Downward, Mr. 
L. G. Fetzer, and Mr. Donald H. Bates. Mr. Albert 
Bates was appointed Hon. Auditor. 

At a meeting of the new Committee for the election of 
President and other officers, Mr. R. W. Woodhead (who 
had occupied the Presidency for the last three years) 
intimated his desire to relinquish the position in favour 
of Mr. M. P. Ferneyhough, who was then elected President 
for the year. It was suggested by Mr. E. Down- 
ward that in view of the amount of work which had been 
done by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Paterson Brodie) for 


the past eleven years, it would be fitting that he should be 
given the opportunity of occupying the Presidential chair. 
The District Society would thus give fuller recognition 
to the position which he so worthily held as a member of 
the Council of the Parent Society. Mr. Downward there- 
fore proposed that Mr. Paterson Brodie should be offered 
the position of Vice-President, in order that he should 
succeed Mr. Ferneyhough at the conclusion of his term of 
office. This was unanimously approved. Mr. J. Paterson 
Brodie thanked the Committee for the compliment, and 
in accepting the position of Vice-President expressed the 
hope that he would be able to carry out as much useful 
work on behalf of the local members of the Society in that 
capacity as he had done in the past as Hon. Secretary. 
He felt that it was all to the good that other members 
should have an opportunity of doing active work on behalf 
of the District Society, and had great pleasure in support- 
ing the suggestion that Mr. Donald Bates should be elected 
as his successor in the capacity of Hon. Secretary. Mr. 
Bates was thereupon duly elected. 

Mr. E. Downward was elected Hon. Treasurer in place 
of Mr. R. M. Chapman, who was appointed to the position 
of Hon. Librarian. 

rt. 


Repo 

The Committee has pleasure in submitting its annual 

report for the year ended March 31st last. 
MEMBERSHIP. 

The membership of the District Society on March 31st, 
1936, was 117, including 14 Fellows, 52 Associates and 
51 students. 

REVIEW OF THE SESSION’s WORK. 
the session, the following meetings were held :— 

‘More about Business Accounts, and How to Read 
Them,” by Sir Thomas Keens, D.L., F.S.A.A. 

‘“* Executorship Law and Accounts,” by Mr. H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.S.A.A. 

‘“* Bankrupts and Company Directors,” by Mr. F. C. 
Ormerod, Official Receiver, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Mock Income Tax Appeal. Chairman: Mr. L. W. 
Caulcott, Inspector of Taxes. 

“Special Types of Assessable Income,” by Mr. A. 
Stuart Allen, F.S.A.A. 

“Currency Problems,” by Mr. A. R. Capey, Foreign 
Manager, District Bank, London. 

‘* Process Costing,” by Mr. W. H. Stalker, A.S.A.A. 

‘“* Realities of Industrial Planning and Price-Fixing,” 
by Mr. Archibald Crawford, K.C. (Chairman of 
Industrial Federations). 

All the lectures have been well attended, and the Com- 
mittee desires to place on record its grateful thanks to 
the lecturers for their services. 

It is with regret that the Committee has to record the 
death, during the past year, of Sir James Martin, one of 
the founders of the Society, who had held the appointment 
of Secretary from 1886 to 1919, and was President during 
the year 1922-23 and during the fiftieth anniversary 
celebrations in 1935. The Council of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants has, during the year, made an 
appeal to members for the purpose of establishing a “‘ Sir 
James Martin Memorial Fund,” and the Committee is 
pleased to report that this has been well supported by 
the members of the District Society. 

The annual dinner of the District Society, which should 
have taken place on March 27th, was postponed until 
April Ist. 

The Committee tenders its congratulations to the 
students who were successful in the examinations of the 
Society, especially to Mr. W. A. Follows, who secured 
Honours in the Intermediate examination. Five other 
candidates passed the Intermediate and three the Final. 
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The President and Secretary attended the 50th anni- 
versary celebrations of the Parent Society in London 
and the Conference of District Societies held in May last, 
and were also present at the very successful function held 
by the Manchester District Society in celebration of their 
fiftieth anniversary. 

The following members of the Committee are due to 
retire at the annual meeting: Mr. F. E. Cheetham, 
Mr. E. Downward, Mr. L. G. Fetzer, Mr. T. Thompson, 
and Mr. N. Bishell. All are eligible for re-election. 


NOTTINGHAM, DERBY AND LINCOLN. 
Report. 

The Committee has pleasure in submitting its twenty- 
seventh annual report for the year ended March 3lst, 
1936. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The figures as to membership for the past two years are 

as follows :— 
March 31, March 31, 
1936. 1935. 
Fellows and Associates in Practice 51 51 
Fellows and Associates not in 

Practice .. es mv = 89 79 

Students... oe o* we 97 93 
237 225 
OsiTuary. 

The Committee regrets to report the death of Sir James 
Martin, J.P., Vice-President of this Society and for many 
years Adviser to the Council of the Parent Society. 


LECTURES. 

“Income Tax,” by Mr. C. G. Woodifield. 

* Public Speaking and Conduct of Meetings,” by Mr. C. J. 
Danbury. 

“* Costing,” by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.S.A.A., F.C.A. 

** Sale of Goods,” by Mr. W. A. Boot (Solicitor). 

** Economics,” by Mr. Arthur Radford, B.Sc. (Econ.). 

** Secretarial Duties,” by Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.A., B.Sc. 

“ Receiverships,” by Mr. Stanley Blythen, F.S.A.A., 
F.C.A. 

** Stock Exchange Activities,” by Mr. A. S. Wade. 

** Mechanical Accountancy and Demonstration,” by Mr. P. 
Logie. 

** Executorship,” by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.S.A.A., 
F.C.A. 

** Voluntary Liquidations,”’ by Mr. C. A. Sales, LL.B., 
F.S.A.A. 

** Statistics,” by Mr. Arthur Radford, B.Sc.(Econ.). 
Open Debate. Motion, proposed by Mr. J. B. Carter, 
A.S.A.A., and opposed by Mr. F. W. Brierley, A.S.A.A. 


University COLLEGE CLASSES. 

The attention of students is drawn to the night classes 
in Accountancy, Law, Economics and Statistics, available 
for accountancy students at the Nottingham University 
College. These courses are specially suitable for candi- 
dates for the Society Intermediate and Final examina- 
tions. 

CouncIL. 


We record with pleasure the appointment of Mr. Fred . 


A. Prior, Immediate Past-President of this District 
Society, to the Council of the Parent Society. He has 
the congratulations and good wishes of all members. 


CONFERENCE. 


The President, Mr. Harold R. Horne, and the Secretary, 
Mr. Stanley I. Wallis, attended the Annual Meeting and 


Conference of Representatives of District Societies in 
London, in May, 1935. 
Visir TO Works. 

A party of thirty members and students visited the 
model tobacco factory of Messrs. John Player & Son, by 
courtesy of the Directors. 

LiBrary. 

Further additions have been made to the Library, and 
increasing use is being made of the facilities offered. 
Suggestions for additions, and for improving its utility, 
will be welcomed. 

CoMMITTEE. 

The retiring members of the Committee—Mr. W., 
Gretton, Mr. J. W. Mee, Mr. H. F. Palmer, Mr. H. B. 
Platts and Mr. Jesse Boydell—being eligible, offer them- 
selves for re-election. 

AUDITORS. 

The retiring Auditors are Mr. Walter Clayton, A.S.A.A., 
and Mr. Harold T. Hooley, F.S.A.A. Mr. Walter Clayton 
only offers himself for re-election. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The Committee tenders its congratulations to the 
successful candidates in the examinations of the Parent 
Society. Mr. E. S. Prince, of Derby, is specially con- 
gratulated on having obtained honours in the Preliminary, 
Intermediate and Final examinations. Eleven students 
passed the Final during 1935, and fourteen the Inter- 
mediate. 


SHEFFIELD. 
Annual Report. 

The Committee has pleasure in presenting to the 
members the following Report on the work of the Society 
for the year ended March 3lst, 1936. 

The following meetings were held :— 


“*Municipal Accounts,” by Mr. A. B. Gruirrirus, - 


F.S.A.A., F.I.M.T.A. 

**Some Recent Impressions of the United States of 
America,” by Mr. W. J. Hinton (Institute of 
Bankers). 

Students’ Debate (at Bradford). 

** That in the opinion of this house the nationalisa- 
tion of the Banks would tend to destroy the financial 
stability of this country.” 

** Legal Avoidance of Income Tax,” by Mr. C. J. 
Woodifield. 

Student Society’s Dance at Brincliffe Hall. 

Football Match—Students’ Society v. Law Students. 

“The Management of Working Capital,” by Mr. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

‘** A Talk to Students on Cost Accounts,” by Mr. W. H. 
Stalker, A.S.A.A. (at Doncaster). 

Visit to Tinsley Park Colliery (Students’ Society). 

“The Technique of Accountancy,” by Mr. W. Bertram 
Nelson, F.S.A.A. 

‘“* Fixed Trusts,” by Mr. A. E. Kavanagh, F.C.A. 

‘The Rights and Duties of Liquidators and Trustees,” 
by Mr. F. J. Kershaw, LL.M. (Solicitor). 

The Committee tenders its hearty congratulations 
to the students who were successful in the examinations 
during 1935. Four passed the Final and eleven the Inter- 
mediate. 

On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Society, the District Society was repre- 
sented at the Dinner in the Guildhall, London, on April 3rd, 
1935, by Mr. Percy Toothill, Mr. A. B. Griffiths and Mr. 
J. W. Richardson: 
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The Incorporated Accountants’ Society of Manchester 
and District celebrated their fiftieth anniversary on 
March 19th and 20th, 1936, and this District Society was 
represented by the Secretary. ; 

The District Society was represented at the dinners of the 
District Societies of Bradford, Birmingham, Leicester, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln, 
and Yorkshire, in addition to the dinners of the Sheffield 
and District Society of Chartered Accountants, the 
Sheffield and District Branch of the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries, and the Sheffield Centre of the Institute of 
Cost and Works Accountants. 

The Secretary attended the Conference of District 
Society Representatives in London in May, 1935. 

It was with profound regret that the news was received 
in August last of the passing of Sir James Martin, one of 
the founders of the Society. The position occupied by 
the Society in the professional and commercial life of the 
country is largely due to his untiring efforts. 

Attendance at the lectures has been satisfactory. 
For the first time Doncaster has been the venue of one 
of the lectures, and it is hoped that further lectures will 
be arranged in Doncaster during the coming session. 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Annual Report. 

The Committee presents to the members its report of 
the activities of the Society for the year ended March 31st, 
1936. 

OsiTuary. 

The Society has suffered three losses through death 
during the year: Mr. Charles Fletcher Sanders, J.P., 
M.A., F.S.A.A., Mr. George Merrils Sanders, F.S.A.A., 
and Mr. Leyshon Richard Williams, F.S.A.A. Mr. C. F. 
Sanders had held the high position of Lord Mayor of the 
City of Cardiff and was actively interested in the public 
and educational life of the city, and his loss was deeply 
felt not only by his fellow-members of the Society but 
also by the whole body of his fellow-citizens. Mr. L. R. 
Williams had rendered considerable services for many 
years as a member of the Committee of the District 
Society. 

Mr. R. Witson Barttett, J.P. 

The heartiest congratulations of his fellow-members are 
extended to Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett on his re-election 
as President of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors. 


Mr. F. J. ALBAN, C.B.E. 
The heartiest congratulations are also extended to Mr. 


F. J. Alban on his election to a seat on the Council of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. 


Str James Martin Memoriat Funp. 

In order to commemorate the work and memory of 
the late Sir James Martin, the Council of the Parent 
Society inaugurated a permanent endowment to be called 
the “‘ Sir James Martin Memorial Fund,” to be transferred 
to the trustees of the Society’s Benevolent Fund. Sixty- 
seven members of this District Society responded to the 
appeal and a sum of £169 16s. was forwarded to the 
trustees. A gratifying feature of the response was the 
number of students from whom contributions were 
Teceived. 

LECTURES. 

The following programme of lectures was arranged 
by the District Society and the two student sections :— 
“An Introduction to Economics,” by Mr. A. E. Pugh, 

F.S.A.A. (President, District Society). 


“Local Income Tax,” by Mr. John Allcock, O.B.E., 
F.S.A.A. 

“The Gold Standard,” by Mr. John Owen, M.A. (Joint 
Meeting with the Incorporated Secretaries’ Associa- 
tion). 

“ Bankruptcy,” by Mr. C. T. Stephens, F.S.A.A. 

“Claims Against Schedule ‘A’ Assessments,”” by Mr. 
C. T. Stephens, F.S.A.A. 

Debate: “That the Banking System of this Country 
should be Nationalised.” 

“‘ Secretarial Practice,” by Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.B.E., 
M.A. (Joint Meeting with Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries). 

“* Solicitors’ Accounts under the New Act,” by Mr. W. J. 
Back, A.S.A.A. 

In addition, the student sections again held meetings 
in connection with the Prize Essay Scheme. 

The thanks of the members of the Society are extended 
to those gentlemen who so kindly contributed to the 
success of the session by the lectures they gave. The 
attendance at lectures this year established a record, the 
average number being 81, whilst the largest attendance 
was 142. 


CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF BRANCHES 
AND District SOCIETIES. 

The conference of representatives of branches and 
district societies was held on May 16th, 1935. Mr. 
Tudor Davies (President) and the Hon. Secretary repre- 
sented this District Society. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The District Society was particularly gratified that the 
Gold Medal of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
was won by a Cardiff student, Mr. Albert Vincent Vincent, 
who took first place in the Society’s Final examination 
in May, 1935. The heartiest congratulations are accorded 
‘to him, and also to Mr. Dudley Childs (Newport), who 
secured fifth place in the Final examination, and Mr. 
Walter William Stanley (Newport), who secured second 
place in the Intermediate examination in May, 1935. 
In addition, ten students passed the Final examination 
during the year and seventeen the Intermediate. 

The Committee decided to award prizes to all students 
who attained Honours in the examinations. These were 
presented by the President of the Parent Society at the 
annual dinner. 

ANNUAL DINNER. 

The annual dinner was held at the Park Hotel, Cardiff, 
on March 27th, and was attended by about 200 members 
and guests. 


PANEL OF PROFESSIONAL LECTURERS. 

In response to suggestions made at a recent conference 
of representatives, the Parent Society has established a 
panel of professional lecturers, whose services are available 
for all District Societies. 


Kine Georce JuBILEE Trust Funp. 
In response to the national appeal a sum of £18 11s. 6d. 
was raised and sent to the City Treasurer, Cardiff, on 
behalf of the members of this Society. 


Newport Students’ Section. 
LECTURES AND SHORT PAPERS. 
The short papers given at the meetings of this section 
were as follows :— 
“Loss of Profits Insurance,” by Mr. O. Honywood. 
“Recent (including the 1935) Finance Acts,” by Mr. 
G. A. Hulbert. 
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“The Position Created by the Death of a Trader,” by 
Mr. C. Harrison. 

“Prime Cost, with particular reference to Wages,” by 
Mr. W. E. Davies. 

“The Allocation of Overhead Expenses,” by Mr. A. D. G. 
Jordan. 

Discussion of general matters with a view to assisting 
Examination Candidates. ‘Sections of the Com- 
panies Act, 1929, to remember,” introduced by Mr. 
W. W. Stanley, and “ Dividend Accounts,” by Mr. 
O. Honywood. 

The joint debate with the Cardiff students was held at 
Cardiff on February 6th, the subject being, ‘“‘ That the 
Banks should be Nationalised.”” Cardiff, who took the 
negative, won the debate by a great majority despite the 
excellent effort by Mr. R. C. Pugh, who took the affirma- 
tive for Newport. 


Prize Essay SCHEME. 
The prizewinners under the Prize Essay Scheme were 
Mr. G. A. Hulbert (first prize) and Mr. O. Honywood 
(second prize). 


SocraL ACTIVITIES. ‘ 

The annual outing on June 26th, 1935, was a visit to 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. 

The annual dance was held at the Westgate Hotel on 
March 18th, 1936. Though the numbers were not as 
good as in previous years, a very enjoyable evening was 
experienced. 

Cardiff and District Students’ Section. 

The annual outing of the Cardiff Students’ Section was 
held on June 9th, when a visit was paid to the establish- 
ment of the Austin Motor Co., Ltd., at Longbridge, 
Birmingham. A party of 25 members was cordially 
received by Mr. Welch, the Reception Officer, and con- 
ducted over various departments, including the me- 
chanical accountancy department in the cost office, where 
demonstrations of the various machines were seen. 
The party was generously provided with lunch and tea, 
and Mr. Perry-Keene, Cost Comptroller, presided on each 
occasion. 

A cordial vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Perry- 
Keene and the officers of the company for the generous 
hospitality provided and for making the visit so happy 
and interesting. Mr. Perry-Keene, in responding, said 
that he was particularly glad to welcome accountancy 
students to the establishment. 


WEST OF ENGLAND. 


Report. 

The Committee have pleasure in presenting the report 
of the work of the Society for the year ended March 3lst, 
1936. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The total membership is 222, consisting of 41 Fellows, 

113 Associates and 68 Students. 


LECTURES. 
The following lectures were given :— 


At BrisTou. 
“* Capitalisation of Profits and Issue of Bonus Shares,” by 
Mr. Percy H. Walker, F.S.A.A. 
“ Stock Exchange Transactions,” by Mr. W. H. Grainger, 
F.S.A.A. 
-“ Consolidated Balance Sheets,” by Mr. R. Glynne 
Williams, A.C.A. 


“The Liability of Directors,” by Mr. E. W. W. Veale, 
LL.D. 

“Income Tax—Cessation and Succession,” 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 


“* Deeds of Arrangement,” by Mr. C. A. Sales, LL.B., 
F.S.A.A. 


by Mr. 


At GLOUCESTER. ; 

“‘ Capitalisation of Profits and Issue of Bonus Shares,” 
by Mr. Percy H. Walker, F.S.A.A. 

“Income Tax—Cessation and Succession,” 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

“Partnership Law and Accounts,” by Mr. C. A. Sales, 
LL.B., F.S.A.A. 


by Mr. 


LIBRaryY. 

Several additions have been made to the Library during 
the year, and increasing use is being made of the facilities 
offered. 

Oxsiruary. 

The Committee record with regret the death of Mr. A. H. 
Brewer, of Bath, who had been a member of the Com- 
mittee and for some years acted as Honorary Secretary 
to the Society. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Seventeen Students were successful at the examinations 
of the Society held in May and November, 1935—seven 
in the Final and ten in the Intermediate. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS. 

The District Society was represented by the President 
and Honorary Secretary on the occasion of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Celebrations of the Parent Society, held in 
London, and also at the inaugural dinner of the Devon 
and Cornwall District Society and the functions held by 
the Manchester District Society in celebration of their 
Fiftieth Anniversary. 


CoMMITTEE.. 


The retiring members of the Committee are Mr. S. 
Foster, Mr. E. S. Hare and Mr. C. B. Steed. They are 
eligible and offer themselves for re-election. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Annual Report. 


The Committee has pleasure in submitting its 42nd 
annual report for the year ended March 3lst, 1936. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership on March 31st, 1936, was 566, including 
59 Fellows, 272 Associates, and 235 Students. The total 
last year was 555. 


LECTURES. 

During the session, nine lectures were held at Leeds 
and two at Huddersfield. The average attendance was 
25 at Leeds and 15 at Huddersfield. The following is a full 
list of the lectures :— 


‘* The Eternal Triangle,” by Mr. W. A. Nixon, F.S.A.A. 


. Joint Meeting with the Chartered Secretaries (West Yorks. 


Branch). ‘‘ Company Law Reform,” by Mr. R. A. 
Chadwick, M.A., L.L.M. 


** Modern Problems in Accountancy,” by Mr. R. Glynne 
Williams, A.C.A. (at Huddersfield). 

‘** Auditing Investigations,” by Mr. W. H. Grainger, 
F.S.A.A. : 
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“Executorship Accounts,” by Mr. Sydney Beevers, 
B.A., F.C.A. 

“Some Developments in Office Organisation,” by Mr. 
E. R. Dodd, A.S.A.A. 


“Income Tax,” by Mr. Wilfred Dargue, A.C.A. 


“Sur-Tax and Private Limited Companies,” by Mr. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

“Voluntary Liquidations and the Rights and Duties of 
the Liquidators in Connection Therewith,” by Mr. 
W. H. Grainger, F.S.A.A. (at Huddersfield). 

“ Budgetary Control,” by Mr. W. H. Stalker, A.S.A.A. 


“Cost Accounts,” by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 


LiBRarRy. 
The library continues to be well used by both senior 
members and students. It is kept up to date with recent 
editions of law and accountancy books. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The Committee tenders its congratulations to the 
candidates who were successful in the examinations of the 
Parent Society held in May and November, 1935. Four- 
teen passed the Final and nineteen the Intermediate. 

The attention of students is drawn to the prizes offered 
for any candidate taking honours at the Society's 
examinations :— 

Final Examination (1st place) 

do. (other place) .. -- 212 

Intermediate Examination (Ist place) .. 3 38 

do. (other place)... 1 11 


£5 5 


Starr APPOINTMENTS REGISTER. 

During the past year many appointments have been 
arranged by means of the Staff Appointments Register 
at the Secretary’s office. 

Members in practice having vacancies on their staffs 
will greatly assist the scheme by communicating with the 
Secretary. 

SociaL FUNCTIONS. 

By kind permission of the directors, a party visited the 
oftices and works of Joseph Terry & Sons, Limited, York, 
on July 25th. The visitors were taken round the works 
and offices, and the mechanical accounting machines and 
the various office systems of accounting were described 
in detail by Mr. E. R. Dodd, A.S.A.A., and Mr. D. C. 
Stewart. 

A members’ dinner and concert was held on 
October 11th. 

The official dinner was held on December 4th, 1935. 

The annual dinner-dance for members and friends took 
place on February 28th, 1936, and was well supported. 


District Sociery HEADQUARTERS. 
The Committee has in hand a scheme for a District 
Society office, lecture room, and library, for the use of 
members in this area. 


Tue Sir James MarTIN MEMORIAL Funp. 

All Incorporated Accountants were sorry to hear of the 
passing of Sir James Martin on August 2Ist, 1935. An 
appeal has been made to members of the Society to raise a 
special fund, to be handed over to the trustees of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ Benevolent Fund, as a suitable 
memorial for his services to the Society. The amount 
raised for the fund, as reported at the Society’s annual 
meeting, was £3,540. 


Scottish » RNotes. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


—_———- 


Meeting of Scottish Council. 

A meeting of the Council of the Scottish Branch was 
held in Glasgow on the 24th ult., Mr. Robt. T. Dunlop, 
President of the Branch, in the chair. There were also 
present Mr. W. Davidson Hall, Mr. D. R. Matheson, 
M.A., LL.B., and Mr. Walter MacGregor (Vice-Presidents) , 
Mr. John A. Gough, Mr. Wm. Houston, Mr. P. G. S. 
Ritchie, Mr. Robert Fraser and Mr. E. Hall Wight, Glas- 
gow; Mr. W. L. Pattullo, Dundee; Mr. James T. 
Morrison, J.P., Coatbridge; Mr. W. J. Wood, Perth ; 
Mr. Festus Moffat, Falkirk ; and Mr. James Paterson, 
Secretary. 

Apologies for absence were intimated from Mr. Alex- 
ander Davidson, Peterhead; Mr. J. Stewart Seggie, 
Edinburgh ; Mr. W. Hill Jack, Glasgow ; and Mr. D. M. 
Muir, Dunfermline. 

The Chairman extended a welcome to Bailie Festus 
Moffat and Mr. Robert Fraser, new Members of Council. 

Reports were given as to matters connected with the 
Students’ Societies in Glasgow and Edinburgh, and on the 
work of the Society in its various activities. The President 
reported on the discussions which took place at the meeting 
of the representatives of Branches and District Societies 
held on May 21st. 

Other matters connected with the work of the Society 
in Scotland were reported and variously dealt with. 


Honour to Scottish F.S.A.A. 

Amongst the King’s Birthday Honours appears the 
name of Mr. Oswald William Arnold, F.S.A.A., Edinburgh, 
Inspector of Audit, National Health Department, who 
receives the award of O.B.E. 


Scottish Education Department. 

The sixty-third annual report by the Accountant to 
the Scottish Education Department on the Accounts for 
the year 1934-35 has now been issued. The total revenue 
expenditure amounted to £12,517,114, of which 62.86 
per cent. was for salaries and retiring allowances. Of this 
expenditure £6,705,422 was met by grants from the 
Scottish Education Department, Ministry of Labour, 
school fees and other minor sources. Reference is made 
to payment of personal and other allowances to mem- 
bers of Education Authorities in respect of attendance 
at meetings of the Authorities and Committees. Cases 
which appear to show a lack of regard for the terms of the 
Statute are being investigated. 

It is pointed out that the practice in some instances of 
creating unofficial or other similar funds from com- 
missions on insurances taken out by Town and County 
Councils in the exercise of their functions as education 
authorities is illegal, and steps have been taken with a 
view to funds so created being taken into the accounts of 
these authorities. 


Woman’s Insurance jon Husband’s Life. 

The proceeds of a policy of insurance taken out on the 
life of a man for the benefit of his wife, which matured 
during her lifetime, was declared by Lord Robertson in 
a recent case to be the estate of the wife. 

A sum of £185 admittedly represented the balance of 
the proceeds of an insurance policy taken out under the 
Married Women’s Policies of Assurance (Scotland) Act, 
1880. This sum was claimed by the executrix of the de- 
ceased wife as belonging to her estate. It was also claimed 
by deceased’s husband, on the ground that he had paid 
the premiums in respect of the insurance and that when 
the policy became payable it was his property and not 
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his wife’s. When the sum became due during the wife’s 
lifetime it had been lodged in Bank in joint names of the 
husband and wife, “to be operated on by either or 
survivor.” This, the husband claimed, was a donation 
in his favour. Lord Robertson held that there was no 
donation, and that the sum fell into the executry estate. 


Rotes on Legal Cases. 


CONTRACTS. 
Leeson v. Leeson. 
Appropriation of Payment. 

The Court of Appeal held that an intention to appro- 
priate a payment to a particular debt does not, in the 
absence of communication of such intention to the creditor, 
amount in law to an appropriation. 

(C.A.: (1936) L.J.N., 365.) 


EXECUTORSHIP LAW AND TRUSTS. 
In re Reckwell. 
** All Other Money.” 

Clauson (J.) held that all other money invested or in a 
bank may be construed to include the whole residuary 
estate, and that the word ‘‘ money” might not only 
mean cash, but also property generally. 

(Ch. : (1986) L.J.N., 366.) 


In re Ray’s Will Trusts. 
Beneficial Gift to Attesting Witness. 

By her will a testatrix gave all her property to “ the 
person who at the time of my death shall be or shall act 
as the abbess ” of a named convent. One of the attesting 
witnesses was a nun who subsequently became the abbess 
of the convent and who was occupying that office at the 
time of the death of the testatrix. 

It was held that the gift was a valid gift to the abbess, 
as trustee, for the purposes of the convent; that the 
property went to swell the fund of the community ; 
and that the gift was not avoided by sect. 15 of the Wills 
Act, 1837, which makes a beneficial gift to an attesting 
witness invalid. 

(Ch. : (1986) 52 T.L.R., 446.) 


REVENUE. 


Inland Revenue Commissioners v. Crossman 
& Others. 
Shares Held Subject to Restriction. 

By sect. 7 (5) of the Finance Act, 1894, ** the principal 
value of any property shall be estimated to be the price 
which, in the opinion of the Commissioners, such property 
would fetch if sold in the open market at the time of the 
death of the deceased.”’ 

It was held by the House of Lords, reversing the 
decision of the Court of Appeal (see Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Journal, November, 1934, p. 74), that where shares 
of a company are held subject to restrictions on transfer 
imposed by the Articles of Association, including a right 
of pre-emption in favour of existing holders of shares, the 
estimation of the principal value of the shares under 
sect. 7 (5) is not limited to the price fixed by the Articles 
at which they would have been sold to any existing holder 
under the pre-emption clause, but is to be estimated at the 
price which they would fetch if sold in the open market 
on the terms that the purchaser should be entitled to be 
registered as holder of the shares and should take them 
subject to the provisions of the Articles of Association, 
including the articles relating to alienation and transfer 
of the shares of the company. 


(H.L.: (1986) 52 T.L.R., 415.) 


Timpson’s Executors v. Yerbury. 
Income from Foreign Possessions. 

Mrs. T., who died in 1933, was a beneficiary under the 
will of a testator who have two-eighths of his residuary 
estate to a Trust Company of New York upon trust for 
investment and to collect the income thereof and to 
accumulate the income until she attained the age of 21 
and afterwards upon trust to collect the income of the two- 
eighth shares and the accumulations, and to apply the net 
income quarterly or as often as the same should from time 
to time accrue to her use as long as she lived. The trusts 
of the will fell to be administered under the law of the 
State of New York under which the whole estate in law 
and equity in the trust funds was vested in the Trust 
Company and the trust gave the beneficiary merely the 
right to resort to a Court of equity to compel the Trust 
Company to discharge the task imposed upon it. 

Mrs. T. from time to time directed the Trust Company 
to pay certain allowances to her children. These allow- 
ances were all remitted to England, either to the children 
or their bankers and were included in the assessments 
to income tax made upon Mrs. T. for the years 1924-25 
to 1926-27 inclusive. 

It was held by the Court of Appeal that the drafts sent 
to the United Kingdom in respect of the allowances did 
not become the children’s property until they had been 
cashed and that, although Mrs. T. could not be said to 
have received the payments, she was “ entitled ” to the 
income when it reached England and was therefore 
assessable to income tax in respect of it under Rule 1 of 
the Miscellaneous Rules applicable to Schedule D when 
read in connection with Rule 2 of the Rules applicable 
to Case V of Schedule D. 


(C.A.: (1936) 1 K.B., 645.) 


Inland Revenue Commissioners v. Executors of 
Lord Hatherton. 
Mining Lease. 

By covenants in two mining leases the lessees covenanted 
with two lessors to supply the lessors and their agents, or 
the nominees of both, with a quantity of free coal in each 
year, such coal to be brought to the surface and delivered 
at the pit bank by the lessees. 

It was held that the value of the free coal delivered 
under the covenants, formed part of the rental value of a 
right to work minerals, and therefore that the lessors were 
assessable in respect of that value to mineral rights duty 
under the Finance (1909-1910) Act, 1910, and to royalties 
welfare levy under the Mining Industry Act, 1926. 


(K.B. : (1936) 52 T.L.R., 368.) 


PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES. 
Faraday v. Auctioneers’ Institute. 
Violation of Rules. 


An Article of an institute provided that no member 
should establish or join, either as principal or assistant, 
any commercial firm or undertaking for the purpose of 
carrying on or assisting to carry on professional business 
as an adjunct to or in connection with the commercial 
business of such firm. A company carried on an estate 
agency business which, though not part of their commer- 
cial business, was run as an adjunct to it, and they arranged 
with the plaintiff, a rating expert, that in cases where they 
required him they would share with him the fees, his 
expenses being halved with the company. 

It was held by the Court of Appeal, affirming the 
decision of Eve(J.) (see Incorporated Accountants’ Journal, 
August, 1935, p. 422), that the plaintiff had “‘joined’’ the 
company as an “ assistant” within the meaning of the 
Article and was therefore in breach of it. 

(C.A. : (1986) 52 T.L.R., 342.) ° 
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